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Round Aldgate. 
LDGATE was one of 
» the original gates 
n . of the City of Lon- 

don, and its great 

antiquity is shown 
by the name it has 
always borne in 
history of Aeld or 
old gate. From 
the time of the 

Romans until its 

destruction, it was 

the chief outlet 
into the eastern districts of 
England, but the road that 
issued from it long ran 
through a sparsely inha- 
bited district. In the first notice of the country 
outside the gate we are referred to the reign of 
the Saxon Edgar, and Stow tells us that “a 
certain portion of land on the east part of the 
City, left desolate and forsaken by the inhabitants, 
by reason of too much servitade,” was given by 
that king to “thirteen knights or soldiers well 
beloved, for service by them done,” and was 
formed into a liberty called Kuighten Gaild, a 
name that has come down to us in a corrupted 
form in Nightingale-lane. This liberty bas con- 
tinued to our own days, and under the name of 
Portsoken Ward (or soke of the geste) still 
exists, 

The earliest historical incident connected with 
the gate itself occurred during the wars of the 
Barons againet King John. In the year 1215 the 
Barons, having received intelligence secretly that 
they might enter London with ease through 
Aldgate, which was then in a very ruinous con- 
dition, removed their camp from Bedford to 
Ware, and shortly after marched into the City in 
the night-time. Having succeeded in their 
object, they thought it a pity that so important 
a gate should remain longer in a defenceless con- 
dition, and therefore they spoiled the friars’ 
houses, and robbed the monastery coffers, in 
order to have means wherewith to rebuild it. 
Much of the material was obtained from the 
destroyed houses of the poor Jews, but the stone 
for the bulwarks was obtained from Caen, and 
the small bricks or tiles from Flanders. This is 
eupposed to have been the same gate that is 
described by Stow, and was taken down in 1606. 
It had originally two pairs of gates, but there 
was only one pair in Stow’s time, although the 
hooks of the other pair still remained. At the 


time of the Barons’ entry into London, the care 


of the gates must have been greatly neglected ; 
bat by an ordnance, madein a subsequent reign 
(25 Edward I., A.D. 1297), proper watch and 


ward was ordered atall of them. The beadle of 


each of the City wards was imétructed to sum. 


mon two good men each day to take their share 
of the duty. These persons, properly armed, 


were to come to the gate in the day-time, and 


remain all night, departing at daylight on the 
next morning. 


In 1874 (48 Edward IIT.) the mayor, alder. 
men, and commonalty of the City of London 
leased the dwelling-house above the gate of 
Aldgate to the poet Chaucer for his life, and 
from the original document it appears that he 
was not allowed to underlet any part of the 
house to others. The City authorities, on their 
part, bound themselves not to use the house as 
& jail. for the safe keeping of prisoners during 
Chaucer's life. However, “it shall be lawfal 
for the chamberlain of the Guildhall of London 
for the time being, so often as he shall see fit, 


and when Thomas Nevill, son of Lord Thomas 
~ auconbergh, and commonly called the Bastard 
of Fauconbergh, made his attack upon London, 
in 1471, he experienced a very spirited resist- 
ance. He first attempted to land from his ships 
in the City; but the Thames side from Bay- 
nard’s Castle to the Tower was so well fortified 
that he had to seek a quicter and less prepared 
position. He then set upon the several gates in 
succession, but was repulsed at all. On the 11th 
of May he made a desperate attack upon Aldgate 
followed by 500 men. He won the bulwarks and 





to enter the house and rooms aforesaid, with 
their appurtenances, to see that the same are 
well and competently and sufficiently maintained 
and repaired as aforesaid.” If they were found 
to have been neglected, the chamberlain was 
after forty days’ notice, to take back the house 
for the use of the City. Farther, in times of 
danger, when the gates must be defended, “‘it shall 
be lawfal for us and our successors to enter the 
said house and rooms, and dispose of the same 
for such time and in such manner as shall then 
seem to us to be most expedient.” In spite of 
the last proviso there must have been consider. 
able danger from this use of the City gates as 
dwelling-houseé. In 1381, during Wat Tyler's 
insurrection, when the men of Essex and Kent 
met at Mile-end, they found no difficulty in 
pouring into the City throngh Aldgate. An 
attempt was made to obviate this evil in 1386, 
when the City enacted “That no grant shall 
from henceforth in any way be made unto any 
person of the gates or of the dwelling-houses 
above the gates, or of the gardens or vecant 
places adjeining the said gates, dwelling- 
houses, walls, or fosses of the said City; but 
that when the terms heretofore granted untoany 
one shall have expired, the said gates, dwelling. 
honses, gardens, and vacant places shall remain 
in the hands only of the said City for ever 
after.” 

In the year 1428 a striking case of lynch-law 
occurred outside Aldgate. A certain rich widow 
living at Whitechapel was murdered in her bed 
by a Frenchman, whose distress she had relieved, 
He, laden with her property, fled; but being 
hotly pursued, sought refuge in the cburch of St. 
George, Southwark, challenging the privilege of 
sanctuary, and abjuring the king’s land. By this 
action he was entitled to claim a free passage 
out of the country. Under charge of constables 
he was taken back into the City, to be conveyed 
eastward; but when he was observed near the 
scene of his crime, the women of the neighbour. 
hocd threw the filth of the street (of which there 
was plenty to hand), upon the culprit, and, spite 
of the resistance of the constables, they managed 
to kill him (as an old chronicler relates) “ in the 
way by twyne the Whyte Chapylle and Algate.” 
The same chronicler records the beheading in 
1450 of William Crowmer, esq., sheriff of Kent, 
“in the fylde whythe owte Algate at the mylys 
ende besyde Clopton ys Place.” In the centary 
that had elapsed since Wat Tyler’s easy en- 
trance into the City, greater attention appears 





to have been paid to the protection of the gates, 


some of his followers entered into the City; but 
the porteullis being let down, they were cut off 
from their own party and were slain by the 
enemy. The portcullis was then drawn up, and 
the besieged issued forth against the rebels who 
were made to fly. In the twenty-first volume 
of the “ Archwologia” is an engraving from a 
curious old miniature containing a representa- 
tion of this engagement. The gate is shown 
with a trumpeter above blowing a blast, and 
soldiers are seen scaling the walls. The Bae- 
tard’s lance is broken to pieces in his hand, and 
his men are turning their horses round in order 
to retreat, on seeing a knight issue from the 
gate at the head ofa party of soldiers. 

Stow gives a vivid account of the execution of 
the unfortunate Bailiff of Romford near the well 
within Aldgate in 1549, and adie, “I heard the 
words of the prisoner, for he was executed upon 
the pavement of my door where I then kept 
house.” This man, who was much beloved, 
suffered death for some rash speech to Sir 
Stephen, the curate of St, Catherine Cree 
Charch, who informed against the bailiff, but the 
curate found it convenient to leave the City 





| when he perceived how strongly the feeling of 
| the people was aroused against him. 


The new gate that replaced the one taken 
down in 1606 was not completed until 1609. On 
the east side of the structure was placed a statue 
of James I., with a lion and chained unicorn 
couchant at his feet, and on the west or City 
side was a figure of Fortane standing on a globe, 
below which, and on each side of the entrance, 
were figures of Peace and Charity. All these 
statues were gilded, and Ben Jonson alludes to 
the appearance of the gate while the work was 
on hand in his “ Silent Woman,”—“ Many things 
that seem foul in the doing, do please done. You 
see gilders will not work bat inclosed. How 
long did the canvas hang before Aldgate? Were 
the people suffered to see the City’s Love and 
Charity, while they were rude stone, before they 
were painted and burnished ?” 

On the top of the gate was a vane, supported 
by a gilt sphere, on each side of which stood a 
soldier, holding a stone balletin his hand. The 
apartments over the entrance were at one time 
appropriated to the use of one of the lord 
mayor's carvers, and after the Great Fire the 
prisoners of the Poultry Compter were lodged 
here until the prison could be rebuilt. In later 
years s charity school was held in the rooms. 
When the City gates were cleared away as 
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Mr. Mussell took a fancy to Aldgate, and, after 
buying it, rebuilt it on to his own house at 
Bethnal.green, which he re-named Aldgate 
House, 

The chief object of note outside Aldgate is the 
church of St. Botolph, of very ancient founda- 
tion. When the land, afterwards known as 
Portsoken Ward, was transferred in the year 
1115 by the descendants of the Knighten Guild 
to the Priory of the Holy Trinity, the old church 
which was the chief building in the soke, went 
with it. The canons, instead of appoioting ® 
curate, resolved to serve the cure alternately 
themselves, which daty they regularly performed 
till the dissolution of the monasteries. Stow 
remarks that “this church hath been lately new 
built at the special charges of the priors of the 
Holy T:inity ; patrons thereof, as it appeareth 
by the arms of that house, engraven on the st=ne- 
work. The parishioners of this parish being of 
late years mightily increased, the church is 

tered with lofts and seate for them.” At the 
issolotion theimpropriation passed tothe Crown, 
and in 1741 the church mentioned by Stow was 
taken down. The present building, which is 
equally ogly within and without, is the work of 
George Dance, and cost 5,5361. 2s. 5d. Like the 
old chureb, the interior is distinguished by a 
peculiarly heavy gallery. Although the curions 
fact that a church dedicated to St. Botolph is to 
be found by Aldgate, Aldersgate, Billingsgate, 
and Bishopsgate, has often been noted, no ex- 
planation of the connexion between the saint 
and city gates bas yet been found. 

On the opposite side of the High-street, 
Aldgate, and in the way leading down to East 
Smithfield, stood the Nunnery of the Minorite 
Order of St. Clair, founded by Blanche Queen of 
Navarre, wife of Edmond Plantagenet, Earl of 
Lancaster, Henry III.’s second son, in 1293, 
and surrendered by Dame Elizabeth Salvage, 
the last abbess, in the thirtieth year of 
Henry VIII.’s reign, 1539. Stow writes,— 
“In place of this house of nuns is now 
built divers feir and large storehouses for 
armour and habiliments of war, with divers 
workhonses serving to the same pu . There 
is a small parish church for inhabitants of the 
close, called St. Trinities.” This church, which 
escaped the Great Fire, was taken down and re- 
built in 1706. The present building might well 
be swept away, too, for it is one of the ugliest 
and dirtiest of churches, and when we looked 
into it a few Sanday mornings ago we saw two 
worshippers only. 

There are macy handsome old houses in the 
neighbourhood of Haydon-equare, which were 
once well inhabited, but they are now sadly 
fallen in appearance and repute. Eastward 
the Minories sre the places still known as 
Goodman’s-fields, Goodman’s-stile, and Good- 
mau’s-yard, which take their name from a 
former proprietor. The site was originally 
occupied by a farm attached to the nunnery, 
which subsequently belonged, first to one Trolop, 
and then to Goodman, who, according to Stow, 
kept thirty or forty cows for milking. The old 
chronicler bas given us in his “Survey” a 
pleasant little picture of the place in his early 
days,—“ At the which farm I myself in my youth 
have fetched many a halfpenny-worth of miik, 
and never had less than three ale-pints for a 
halfpenny in the summer, nor less than one ale. 
quart for a halfpenny in the winter, and always 
hot from the kine, as the same was milked and 
strained.” 

In Aggas’s map women are shown spreadi 
out their linen on the ground ome the Mineten, 
and this practice of bleaching (in which tenter- 
hooks were used) is kept in remembrance by the 
still existing Tenter-street. The High-street, 
Aldgate, being the commencement of the great 
road leading to the east of England, was well 
supplied with large inns for the accommodation 
of travellers. One of these situated near the 
cemetery of St. Botolph’s Church,—the Three 
Nuns,—took its sign from the Minories 
and may have been the messuage (origi 
known as the Hart’s Horn) given by Nicholas 
Walch to the Nunnery of the Minoresses. 


pulled down, a new one is being built in its 
place. The Three Nuns Inn and the Pye 
Tavern, “over against the end of Houndsditch,” 
are mentioned by Defoe in his “History of the 
Plague.” The street leading 
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up with filth of all kinds that it obtained 
pame of Hounds’ ee eematbern erent ony of these 
portions of the ditch is name 
to the street leading from Bishopsgate 
Aldgate. This etreet originated in the 
to keep the ditch clear by the erection 
wall. On the side of the wall which looked 
to the fields a poor vi rene of 
with garden plots -ri people, and Stow 
tells that in bis youth “ devout people, as well 
men as women, of this city were accustomed 
oftentimes, especially on Fridays, weekl 
walk that way, purposely there to 
charitable alms; every poor man or 
lying in their bed within their window, 
was towards the street, open so low that 
man might see them, a clean 
in their window, and a pair of beads, 
that there lay a bed-rid body, unable but 
only.” In course of time these poor 
were improved out of the place, the 
paved, and good houses were built in 
homely cot . “Brokers, sellers 
apparel, and such like,” then took possession 
the houses, and they have kept their hold 
them ever since. The street formed a constant 
theme for the gibes of thedramatists. Beaumont 
and Fletcher call it Dogsditch, and Ben Jonson 
etigmatises a Houndeditch man as “oneof the 
devil’s near kinsmen, a broker.” Itis worthy of 
note, in regard to this last allusion, that there is 
now a “ Ben Jonson Tavern ™ in the street. 
Petticoat-lane was known in Stow’s time as 
Hog-lane, and in his youth there were on both 
sides of it rows of elm-trees. Close by were 
pleasant fields, where the citizens might enjoy 
sweet and wholesome sir. Now that the place 
has sunk down to a dirty alley, it baa most im- 
properly been dignified by the name of Middlesex- 
street. The old name, however, still remains on 
one side of the opening from Aldgate. Near by 
is Gravel-lane, where stood till 1844 a house 
known as the Spanish Ambassador’s, and report 
said that the politic Gondomar once lived there. 
Within sight of this house stood another pot ee: § 
occupied by Hans Jacobsen, jeweller to James I. 
John Strype, the historian, was born in that 
house, and his name still survives in the neigh- 
bourhood, although in a very perverted form, 
viz., Tripe-yard. The surroundings of Aldgate, 
both within and without the old walls, are so 
intimately associated with the Jews that it seems 
necessary to say a word here about the Jewish 
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of | settlements in London. The Jews, before their 


expulsion from the kingdom by Edward L., chiefl 
lived in the neighbourhood of the street 
called the Old Jewry, and their cemetery was 
outside Aldersgate, on the site of the present 
Jewin-street. Some, however, settled near Ald- 
gate, and Stow tells us that the street leading to 
Cratched-friars, now named we: f sar was in 
his day called “the poor Jurie of Jews dwelling 
there.” We have already seen how the barons 
used the stones of the Jews’ houses which they 
destroyed to rebuild Aldgate. For nearly foar 
centuries England was closed against the Jews, 
and although individuals may have lived here 
unnoticed, no body of them were allowed to 
settle until 1655, when, under the countenance 
of Cromwell, they came over in large nambers. 
There was no room for them in the Old Jewry 
and Jewin-street, and they, therefore, mostly 
settled down in the neighbourhood of Aldgate. 
Within Aldgate was situated the fair well, 
which even ha Ls orm been neers 
& pump, —the famous mp. 
is supposed to have been dedicated to St. Michael 
the Archangel, because close by stood the small 
chapel of 8t. Michael, which to the 
neighbouring monastery of the 
and was converted by the canons into a cha 
for the occasional worship of wa: 
passing in and out of London thro 
The chapel is mentioned in a bull of 


- . : The | Innocent III. as situated in churchy: 
sign still continnes, and although the house is | the as the ard of 
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nies, and a comparison of the area containing the 
smaller with that containing the larger number 
of houses. If the water companies can be re- 
as supplying, under the figures given by 
s , the whole area of Greater London, 
we should only have 109,667 inhabited houses ia 
the outer ring. The comparison of the numbers 
of the population of the inner and the outer ring 
is not at all irreconcileable with this view, 
although it wou!d give only 7:3 eouls per house 
in the outer circle against 7°8 inthe inner. But 
it is very desirable to have all these matters 
exactly and exhaustively stated. This number 
of persons only gives a density of about 1,227 to 
the square mile,—not two to the acre. The 
average of the density of Great Britain is 2 27 
sores per unit of population, and a density of 
4} times the average looks very low for that of 
the great metropolitan province. 
The Registrar-General, in his Report for 1876, 
has tacitly abandoned the statement made in 
that of the preceding year to the effect that the 
ratepayers of the metropolis might save the half 
of their gas and water rates if the supply of 
those articles of prime neeessity were in the 
handgs, not of i companies, but of the 
municipal body. At tke eame time, the state- 
meut as it now stands is not so clear as might 
be desired. The Registrar sums up the capital 
invested in the gas and water companies at 
22,492,1571., on which he says that a dividend of 
74 per cent. was realised “all round’ in 1876. 
He adds that “if this amount of capital were 
required to construct all the works necessary to 
sopply London with the best gas and pure soft 
water at high pressure, the capital could pro- 
bably be raised at 4, or certainly 3}, per cent. 
less than is now paid in dividends.” That may 
be very true,—provided that the capital were 
now to be borrowed, after the experience of half 
a century as to the cost and returns of water- 
works and gasworks, on the security of the City 
of London, or of any municipal body dealing with 
the rates of the metropolis. But that supposi- 
tion, whether true or not, is quite irrelevant. 
We might have raised our railway capital on 
far better terms than was actually the case, 
by the aid of a State guarantee for loans, 
and might thus have enabled the original 
shareholders now to enjoy ten or twelve 
per cent, dividends, as is the case with certain 
lines in France. Bat we did not. We took no 
such steps in either case. For better or for worse 
we have in this country adopted the habit of 
raising capital for public works on the merits, 
or anticipated merits, of each case. The share- 
holders have to take the risk. In the case of 
railway companies, owing rather to mismanage- 
ment and to the absence of any efficient Parlia- 
mentary check on the waste of money by rival 
schemes than to the real need of their use, the 
average dividend to original shareholders is only 
about 44 percent. In gas and water works, in 
many instances, the dividends range from 6 to 
10 per cent. In each case the investors had 
the courage of their venture, and they accept 
the outcome. We have no more right to grumble 
at one class of them for dividing 10 per cent., 
than those who make only 3, or 2, or 1 per cent. 
have to demand a supplementary Parliamentary 
grant. Persons have laid out money at their 
own risk, or conditions secured by Act of Parlia- 
ment, and with us a bargain is a bargain. 
Without, however, row discussing this 
question, which is a very important one and ought 
to be carefully inquired into, we have one remark 
to add; not on the score of professional dignity, 
although perhaps even that would not be out of 
piace, but with a practical aim. The office 
the Registrar-General is that of a statistician. 
As such, the of that officer is one of 
great public importance, and the mode in which 
he performs his duty it is out of our province 
in any way to attempt to criticise, Weare very 
grateful for the valuable information given in so 
many reports. But when that officer ex 8 
opinions as to the management of public works, 
he treads on ground which has experts of its 
own. A stranger to mechanical experience is 
not likely to offer that would be of 
value as to matters, ualess at all 
events he had taken counsel with eminent 
members of the professions conversant with 
those subjects. But the manner in which the 
Registrar-General incidentally, and no doubt un- 
consciously, betrays his estimate of the status 
of the architect and of the engineer is not 


= to the members of either profession. 
gives an irregular summary, taken 
from the Census, of the different classes in. 


and grouping others in a somewhat grotesque 
fashion. At the tail of the 100,000 men 
enumerated in the professional clause, efter 
“scientists, authors, editors, artists, teachers, 
civil engineers are finally named. But even 
this hamble acknowledgment is withheld from 
the architect! He makes his in 8 
group of 32,000, composed of “saddlers, ship- 
bailders, arcbitecte, ors, builders, car- 
penters, and joiners,” which follows the category 
of tool-makers, catlers, and‘eoach-makers.” It 
is difficult to understand the degree of prece- 
dence thus given to the British architect, and 
we advise a reconsideration of the terms. 





THE VENUS DE MILO. 


Evey in the present time of extraordinary 
classical antiquaries, when the discoveries of 
George Smith and Dr. Schliemann have thrown 
all other diggings into the shade, the English 
antiquary will be interested and surprised to 
hear that only within the last few days has the 
death been announced of Colonel Vautier, who 
tcok so active a share in enriching France with 
one of the immortal chefs d'wuvre of Athenian 
art,—a statue of which all nations envy France 
the possession,—the Venus de Milo, 

On board one of the ships charged with ex- 
ploring the Black Sea, Vautier found himself, in 
1820, ia the group of the Cyclades. He was 
stationed in the part of the island of Milo, which 
the Greeks had named Mn ov (Apple), from its 
form, and which the Ottomans called “ Bayuk- 
Deyormenlik.” 

As far back as 1814 the Baron de Haller had 
discovered in the island of Milo, in the midst of 
@ piece of ground covered with ruins, the remains 
of a theatre, which, together with the débris of 
the constructions and some traces of the ram- 
parts, determined the position of the ancient 
city of Melos, on a hill which looks on to the 
roadstead, and which lies to the south of Castro, 
the modern village. 

In digging in a garden in this same piece of 
ground on which lay strewn the ruins, a Greek 
peasant, about the end of February, 1820, dis- 
covered a sort of underground construction some 
6 ft. to 8 ft. below the surface. He cleared 
out this, and found confusedly together a statue 
of a half-draped Venus, separated in two blocks, 
three small Herma, a fragment of marble, which, 
though bearing an inscription, appeared in no 
way to belong to the Venus, together with 
several uther broken pieces of marble. 

After reading the report made by Dumont 
a’Urille (then lieutenant), the Marquis de 
Riviére, ambassador of France at Conetantinople, 
charged the Vicomte de Marcellus, his secretary, 
with the purchase of the discovered statue; and 
here it was that Colonel Vautier helped so effica. 
ciously to get the treasure into the hands of the 
French, for difficulties arose, the cupidity of the 
Greeks had been roused by the value of these 
objects found in the Archipelago; they had 
learnt that this commerce of stones, as it was 
called at Constantinople, was very lucrative. 
When at length the statue was ready to leave 
the island, it was embarked on board a Turkish 
vessel to be carried to Prince Morosini, dragoman 
to the Porte. But after much time lost, tte 
difficulties which had been raised were arranged, 
and the Marquis de Rivitre was able at length to 
present the precious treasure to Louis XVIII. 

In the middle of February, 1821, the statue 
arrived in Paris, and the Museum of the Louvre 
was not long in giving it a place of honour. Now 
all the strangers who visit Paris never fail to 
defile before the goddess, and many are the 
persons who visit the capital expressly to pay 
their homage to Notre Dame de Milo. : 
The commentaries that this famous statue has 
given rise to would fill several thick volames: 


that the Venus was grouped with a Mars, and 
praca gl her being “ Fame” is now entirely 
put aside. 

Notwithstanding the ionumerable small bronze 
repetitions of the Venus de Milo, full-sized casts 
are exceedingly rare, even in France; and 

the moat ect. cast from the original now 
England is that in the possession of Mr. Edward 
Corbould, and which formerly belunged to Sir 
Francis Chantrey. 








The Snuffok-street Galleries. — Mesers. 
E. & H. Lumley announce the sale by auction, 
on the 15th inet., of the well-known Galleries in 





habiting London, adding the numbers to some, 


Soffolk-street, Pall Mall East, loog in the oocu- 
pation of the Society of British Artists, 


after all this research the evidence seems to show | of 


THE HOUSEHOLD AT DIFFERENT ERAS.* 
CLUNY, 


“ Ea tous ou le vent vente 
L’Abbaye de Cluny a rente,” 


at the history of the ‘Republic and Karly 
that 
Empire of Rome is more familiar and better 
known to the majority of educated ; 
than 'thatof the last Saxon dynasty or the Norman 
Conqueror. The probable cause of this 
is partly to be found in the thousand years 
separate Cicero from Hugues 
d that adds a fact to 
the truth of Gibbon’s assertion. 
said he, “‘ most doubtfal on the 
moment will be received with im 
convenient distance of time 
moderns Thy aul, sr = 
extant. ati uss the disputed 
ing of words and phrases in transcripts of the 
Greek one oe See uae § 
the Middle A, preserv 
scattered pte. adh beneath the actual surface 
the earth corroborate, not always 
some of that written evidence, But the 
Norman chroniclers are not similarly favoured, 
The scholar who would hesitate to speak slight. 
ingly of Tacitus, doubt the veracity even the 
knowledge of Suetonius, or question the statistics 
of Pliny, has smal! compunction in his estimate 
and treatment of the Venerable Bede or William 
of Malmesbury. It ie, however, irrefutably certain 
that as regards Western Europe, the manners, 
customs, and thought of the Romans in the time 
of Cicero assimilate,—if we even judge by 
writings alone,—more to those of the present day 
than to those of less than a thousand years ago. 
In spite of school historians and novelists, truat- 
worthy inquiry has established beyond a doabt 
that in the eleventh century this island presented 
a spectacle of rudeness and sa’ compared to 
which the rough character of Norman civilisa- 
tion has been deemed worthy to be described 
such expressions as “splendour” and “ 


g 
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quered were 
nobles only a little less untutored than their 
Saxon neighbours,—will hardly be disputed in 
the face of abundant antiquarian research. 
What the ci wage tye mote 9 Boe g ny 
the undivided Empire, the Abbey of Clany was 
to Western Europe at the time 
and for more than a ion after,—the era 
of its strength and grandeur. Hugues, Abbot of 
Clany,—a foremost ys among the men of 
his age, and literally for sixty years lieutenant 
of the Pontiff west of the Alps,—exercised 
an inflaence over the =. of Redo 
many, Spain, and England, w 
which Hume, Gibbon, and Macaulay have 
to perceive. They failed to record 
becanse it has only been revealed 
modern, we may say, recent science of 
ology. That influence, to be more 
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It was an abbot of Clany 


who was invited by Hugues Capet to reform or 


ve nae en one country and nationality, Sacha 


the 
; the third and last | kingdom was Cluny. 
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The State 


Dying ia 1049, he was 
of Clany fills not less than 
sin-folio of the “ Bibliotheca 


3 and this abbot’s domination extended 
early abbeys, priories, and smaller 


succeeded by Hugues, then only twenty-five 


abont 1035 Abbot Odilon built a cloister adorned 
to bens to the | with columns of marble brought from a distance 


visit to Clany in the meantime. It is said that 


London in | reorganise the Abbey of St. Denis; he died on 

some | the road to Paris, and his successor, Odilon, 

to | accomplished the task, the king having paid a 

ld could buy an | by way of the rivers Daranceand Rhéne. It is 

as not until 1077 that some of he who boasted “ I found an abbey of wood, and 


in 
t to England by the /|I leave it of marble.” 


Warren, who established | years old 
Sussex. About the same /| over 314 monasteries and churches. 


William begged of Abbot Hugues 
kingdom, end offered 
any, 
eclined 
that no go! 
brou 
in-law of the Conqueror, 
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of legend rather than of history. 
» at page 125, quotes from 
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ter and quality of Medisval 

fore the great intellectual movement 
ogee. the clergy and the nobles 

first crusade, and among the people by 
cctabiishanes at civil communities. Nor is 


the size of the several buildings which helped to 
i | compose the abbeys, anterior to the eleventh 
la construction de )’abbaye 

Pierre le Vénérable.” Bat thereby M. 
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finished until 1220. The description, contained 


in a MS. now in the Vatican Library, of the 
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erected in the thirteenth century; and it is 
doubtful whether the description refers to any 
part of the Abbey erected in the time of Odilon, 
It is almost certain that 
the ordinary buildings of Western Europe were 
then composed of no material more durable than 
wood. Though the external walls of a castle 
and the foundations of a monastic edifice were of 
atone, wood was principally used in the con- 
structive details of both. Nor until the thirteenth 
century or later is there any evidence that /| probably 


or even that of Hugues. 


such buildings were even provided with fire- 


places specially arranged, or that chimney-shafta 
were usual. It is doubtful whether, even in 


Italy, the private houses of that age 


e possessed 
chimneys. Indeed, it is not at all improbable 
that the modern chimney, as well as the 
” ig of Western invention.* At 
the Mont St. Michel, on the coast of Normandy, | prod 


“ shimney-pot, 


few of the ruined private honses are unpro- 
vided with fireplaces, but their huge jambs, 
corbels, and lintels, all of granite, show that they 
have been collected 
buildings; and the mouldings upon them bear 
the impress of workmen educated in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries. We ourselves 
have seen unearthed at Martinvast, not far from 
Cherbourg, the remains of a fireplace composed 
of the hardest and roughest limestone, the work 
of which was not earlier than the thirteenth 
century; yet a lord of Martinvast, a jandowner 
in England, ia mentioned in the Domesday Book, 
and his Norman residence was a fortified castle 
at the time of the Conquest. The granite and 
stone not far from beneath his feet, and which 
he might have used, offers even at the present 
day, little inducement for the mason to remodel 
or the iconoclast to destroy. In the inevitable 
absence of any facts concerning our ancient 
edifices erected in the tedious interval which 
elapsed between the fall of Roman power and 
the rise of ecclesiastical influence, it is better to 
leave unsaid what they might have been than to 
argue upon premisses such as are afforded by 
unnatural legend or philosophical conjecture. 
The existence of so authoritative a document 
as that undoubtedly prepared in Cluny itself 
and known as the “Consuetudines Oluniacensis 
Monasterii,” enables us, on the contrary, to form 
an appreciation of the Abbey as a characteristic 
centre of prayer, instruction, relief, and hospi. 
tality. The statutes decreed by Abbot Hagues 
were collated and written down by one of his 
disciples named Bernard; and about twenty 
years after, another of his pupils, Ulric or 
Udalric, edited them,—a task of probably a 


more comprehensive character, and of which the | i 


celebrated paper we have mentioned is the 
result. At Cluny, in the time of its grandeur, 
the austerities of monastic life were enforced 
with a politic hand.+ It horrified Stephen 
Harding, who reformed the Cistercian Order of 
monks, to know that their Claniac brethren 
partook of animal food every day in the week 
except Friday, and that feigned iliness often 
overcame the rigours of that abstention. Wines 
flavoured with spices and honey, meats seasoned 
with pepper, ginger, and cinnamon, delicacies 
imported from beyond the sea, were to 
found in the princely refectory. The 
ively extravagant 
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ent upon 
country around Lyons was dotted with 
houses peopled with clerks, with 







































from the walls of larger 


neighbourhood of the Abbey, but algo upon 
tentlands. Corn hadtobe delivered from the farms 
around for the sustenance of some 300 brethren, 
for the poor who received alms, and the guests 
who accepted board and lodging. Corn and 
wine obtained from the lands at a distance were 


purposes; thus, some was expended in. 

of dresses, and a manor in England, 
given to the Oluniac order by King Stephen, 
served to farnish the mother house with shoes 
and stockings. 

Large as the revenues must have been, the 
hospitality dispensed to only some of 
whom probably left anything in the shape of 
recompense behind them, and the i 
instruction given to both rich and poor, could not 
have been very disproportionate to the means at 
the abbot’s disposal. Ulric’s description of the 
guests on horseback, who were received by the 
custodian of the hostelry, and of the foot- 
passengers, whom the almoner welcomed, 
illustrates the method by which large tracts of 
even waste country were traversed during the 
latter part of the eleventh and the ning of 
the twelfth century. The almoner distributed 
to each traveller a pound of bread and a certain 


less possible for the travellers to prepare food for 
themselves oar by the hands of their followers. 
Moreover, on the death of a brother of the Order, 
his portion, daring thirty days after, was given 
to the first poor who arrived. The guests 
received a gift if they required it at their 
departure ; food was distributed every day to 
the poor of the neighbourhood, consisting of 
bread, vegetables, and sometimes meat. On 
certain anniversaries, and in memory of a few 
illustrious extra alms were gi 
Every day twelve pies, each weighing 

pounds, were distributed among widows 
orphans, the halt and the blind, ee 

at 
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ity, illustrated especially in the very suc- 
painting of subdued light through a 
stained window, is probably what has given the 
work # position which it hardly deserves on other 
grounds ; Pry ty say have little individuality, 
thas « is yery stiff and awkward, 
might even say ay Cone, h on 
very easy profile posi r. wes 
“Sanctuary” (9), alarger work than most of 
his that have been here, is disappointing, and 
we do not care to dwell on it; the artist seems 
pokoee at eueenew out of his right track. We 
@ very clever and significant work 

Mr. A. C. Gow, “ The Tumult in the Honse of 
March 2nd, 1629” (19), when the 

rebellious members forcibly held the Speaker 
down in his chair to prevent his formally dis. 
the House according to the King’s 
order. This is, if we mistake not, a more am- 
work than the painter has before exhi- 

bited here, and he is to be congratulated on 
having produced an historical picture of great 
vividness and spirit, and one which shows that 
he has conscientiously applied his mind to en- 
deavour to realise the event as it probably would 
ek gjees Bag bee Dot mer aimed at 
making picture” out of it. We fancy we can 
hear the “row” as we look at it. Mr. Poole’s 
“Leading the Blind” (37) has his usual fine 
feeling and tones, but we cannot think it a very 
fortunate of his peculiar gifts. Mrs. 
Ward in colour an nagging 5 ag in the 
life of the Princess Charlotte of Wales, when as 
@ girl she proceeded to bind up a wound in the 
hand of a poor boy whom she found sitting by 
the road-side, alleging the example of Christ, in 
answer to the remonstrance of her attendant : 
the story is a charming one, well worth com- 
memorating. Mr. Marous Stone, who, our 
readers will remember, appears this year for 
the first time as an Associate, sends a picture 
called “ Bacrifice” (51), with a good deal of 
pct and in the subject, which is the 






















question not only that the ors has been made 
good, bat that Mr. Leighton’s “ Athlete,” * 
ea eee = oo bas of the “ Lecture- 
room,” is one of the finest things he has pro- ing of her love-letters by a poor girl in obedi- 
duced. There is an opinion in some quarters | ence to. the orders of a very harsh lookiog father 
that the figure of the man lacks intensity and | and mother ; the girl’s face scems rather deficient 
energy of expression, considering the deadly com-| in expression for the situation, the story being 
bat in which he is cogaged bat, h one may | told rather by the countenance of the old people. 
understand why this feeling should exist, we/ Mr. Millais paints “A Yeoman of the Guard” 
(52) in bright red uniform, and most people seem 
to wonder why he did it. Mr, Erskine Nicol 
shows us a fortunate variation from his dirty old 
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t ormans command 
The happy advent of the latter “ put the people,” 
in the words of the same ) “in a 




























rudiments of science cultivation.” men and women, in a very humorous repre- 
Except that the Norman conquest, and the sentation of an old man of a somewhat better 
subsequent pacification of bgt y, su were con- Class consulting, in great heat, “His Legal 
temporary with the great era , it would h “Adviser” (56), whose face of puffy importance 
be hardly worth while to raise q of | ¢ coils is admirable. We welcome a junior bearer of a 
Netee Sins nara ees Po so many | huge snake before they can close upon him ; his old name in Mr. Walter C. Horsley, who 
good and bed novelists, We st sorry to | left hand behind thrasts back the by ings from hit on, at any rate, a perfectly new subject, 
collect all the stories fash Rees been told, and | his body, his right outstretched at fall length | “The Hour of Prayer on board the Tarkish iron. 
some even in onrs borat “blue” blood gree neck of the reptile, which hisses at | clad Mesoudyeh” (62) : the scene is between decks, 
of the Norman noble, of his “ "hair and with wid jaws; the cling of the| where there is among other things a careful 
finely-formed features, of his , | Serpent to the body up to the last point to which | study of a piecé of modern marine artillery with 
and euaon, conmeenmantas 9 8 Se .| it can adhere is admirably given, the portion | aj] the newest inventions; the men kneel on 
haired and bi Saxon over when. he doe Madris coe |. A e hand iyieg ge thelr small prarer-sarpets towards the open port, 
triumphed, surmise— straight line parallel wi mans arm, h we the even t; their 
( 2 wane - rest of its length adhering ntly to his PTE otitis tome ot real Sno ddleana 


chest; the donble line for by the arm and 
the serpent assists in giving mass to this part of 
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indifference, are carefully studied. 
We conclude Gallery I. with Mr. Storey’s scene 







from the same stock, and the ) the composition. The “athlete” himself is a/ in “The Old Pamp-room, Bath” (67), in which 
crnizinn wan zoo et the, conve 2008, At the e of the highest order of masculine|the ladies and gentlemen of that ceremonious 
present hour the is @ brown- | sym and strength, It is gratifying to/| age are grouped: the subject suite the artist's 
haired, bg-noed, and lofty-browed | notice, most of our readers however know, | powers i ies precisely, and he has 
individaal. the hern hordes started seldom contributed a more ames in poles. 
cn tholy perindiee), expeditiene @7, phate. see eR fs Rad whey: s yp. Eedgetioory by 
wholesale robbery, — primitive large “ Egyp ¥4 , which cannot 

; not encumber themselves well seen here, and onght to be in the large 


room. This illustrates the recorded custom of 
the jans of having a mummy exhibited at 

ir festivals, as a warning to eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die, Accordingty, there has been 
@ pause in the amusements of the evening ; the 
harpers sit with their harps idle before them, 
behind them on the extreme left the two 
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pictare crowded with figures; great care and 
research have been disp’ayed in the restoration 
of the architecture, and the elaborately. painted 
ornament of the court of an Egyptian temple ; 
and the dra of the great circular design of 
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been of naked -girls are availing themselves of 
Normans for the interval for a rest, while on the right two 
were brown dark-skinned slaves, also nearly naked, draw the 
and tall. ; mummy-case round the seated circle of guests. 
x i There is remarkably clever painting in this large 
wore hair on in in 
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tones of the instrament, and to a rich harmony | the inlaid marble floor is a masterly piece! of 
= ton pee “ of colour which pervades ss the whole, This latter | perspective ; but it has not the point and meaning 
take a of the ele ‘ of the work which gave Mr. Long his position on 
cloth or 
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* Messrs. Cox & Sons deserve mention as ha pro- fof at 
this work i broese are also the ine, Agomemny voles fo Bee tel is 
eNialgion "(i , a ; b, i. more like*a kind of modern Egyptian scene in a 
5 4 A.; “Snake ? 2! : 





which . d, 8. | theatrical spectacle ; certainly one would sup- 
etre te ae “ey A 8a Sippy tine — pose that more might have hae made out of the 
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effect of the mummy a ition on the spectators, | detail. Next to this Mr. C. Horsley’s scene in 
who for the most seid thaws totake it all pretty|old Kensington Gardens, “ The World For- 
much as a matter of course. That they did take it| getting” (210), attracts attention; the title 
sv, just asa people ina fasbionable church take a| refers to two lovers who, for the moment, have 
sermon as a matter of course, is likely enough ; carried their tenderness farther than is usual in 
but in that case was the subject worth all this 3 there is humour of 
skill and canvas? Putting the question for 
consideration, we will turn to one or two 
works in the room. Mr. Calderon, in his picture 
of “The Younger Days of Joan of Arc” (91), 
has very ably striven (if we read his intention 
aright) to reconcile the legendary and the his- 
toric in regard to the visions of Joan’s shep- 
herdess time, by representing the supernatural 
light as an unusual effect of sunlight, and thus 
has brought the matter into the region of land- 
scape, with a figure in the foreground. The 
landscape, to say trath, is the best part of it, 
and there is much beauty in the weird effect 
under which it is seen. Mr, Pettie’s “ Knight 
of the Seventeenth Century” (96), is a fine 
figure in armour, bat we are getting tired of this 
dressing up of costume figures. Mr. Leslie’s 
“ Children with Cowslips” are very pretty, and 
the tones of their dresses pleasant to the eye, 
but the picture seems deficient in light and 
air for an outdoor scene: the painter seems 
hardly equal to himself here. Mr. Donaldson, 
in his painting of a legendary incident in con- 
nexion with the “Consecration of the first 
Church of Westminster” (112), has succeeded in 
realising an old-world character in the figures. 
Of Mr. Tadema’s pictures, representing the four 
seasons, we cannot say as much as of some of 
his works, and fancy they are not painted con 
amore. Mr. Hodgson, of Eastern proclivities, 
eends a very gocd little work representing 
“Commercial Activity in the East” (124), 
painted in a fuller and broader style of handling 
than has been usual with him; we will not spoil 
the joke for every one by describing the nature 
of the “‘ Commercial Activity” portrayed. Mr. 
Faed’s pictureof a cottage-woman and baby, under 
the title of * Little Cold Tooties” (105), (baby 
getting his feet warmed at the fire) shows some 
beantifal painting in the beads of mother and 
child. Mr, Storey has a joke called “The 
Jadgment of Paris” (110), an apple being offered 
for one of three rather vulgar-looking young 
ladies (if such a contradiction in terms 
admissible) by a pert-looking little boy,—a 
paioting we fail to get any sort of satisfaction 
out of. 

Emerging into the airy spaces of Gallery III, 
we find the post of honour on the end wall 
eccupied by Mr. Armitage’s large painting 
representing a dying Saxon baron manumitting 
bis slaves, who bow in gratitude before him 
(168). Asevery one would expect, this is an 
ably drawn, well-composed, and well-balanced 
picture; there is no faalt to find with it, and yet 
it totally fails to move us. It is too academic; 
it is mere picture-making. Mr. Hodgson in his 
small! painting of ‘“ Pampered Menials” (156), 
gives us another capital study of Eastern life, 
with a hint perhaps that in some matters 
Eastern bas its parallel in Western life; and 
Mr. Long sends a stady of two Egyptian girls, 
a subordinate painting the eyebrows of her 
yozng mistress, under the title “An Ancient 
Custom ”’ (163), which is in iteelf a painting of 
some importance, so far as ability of execution 
goes. Mr. Eyre Crowe, in his little pictare 
“Silkworms” (184), has retarned to his old 
friends the Christ’s Hospital schoolboys, with the 
old excellent result. Mr. Pettie’s “Sword and 
Dagger Fight” (203) attracts a good deal of 
attention, and despite a certain dash of theatrical- 
iem about it, is @ very clever and vivid thing, 
representing two men, Italians, if of any distinct 
nationality, faciag each other with the weapons 
named, with a kind of cat-like ferocity of 












































“ The Princess,”— 
* Home they brought her warrior dead,” — 


unquestionably is a very fine painting in iteelf, 
but asa rendering of Tennyson’s lines we cannot 
feel that it has succeed 
upholstery about it, too little of real and un- 
affected passion. 

Mr. Marks’s small work called “ A Bit of Blue” 
(246) has been already exhibited as a “ Black 


merely a balf-length of an old gentleman 
examining a newly-acquired piece of blue china ; 
the subject is trifling, but the painter has rarely 
done anything that is more perfectly successful. 
Mr. Faed’s “‘ In Time of War,” a household from 
which the husband and father has departed, is 
another excellent work; his contributions this 
year being equal to almost any of his works. 
Mr. Leighton’s other small pictare called 
“Stady ” (268) must not be forgotten. 

It will be remembered that we are not pro- 
fessing to notice landscapes in this number, and 
we may, therefore, now quit the large room for 
Gallery IV., where we notice a clever and original 
work by Mr. E. Benson, representing an Egyptian, 
under some traditi ideas as to the ancient 
religion of the land, prostrating himself before 
the Sphinx. There is an idea in this work, 
which seems, moreover, better painted than to 
have deserved so high a position. ‘“ A Summer 
Holiday,” by Mr. Fred. Morgan (293), is the 
work of an artist we have not heard mach of, 
but expect to hear more of. This is a very 
pleasing painting, with a very “open-air” 
feeling in the colour. Mr. Caffieri,in “ A Water 
Party on the Thames One Hundred Years Ago” 
(305), has achieved the difficult task of making 


to modern eyes. Mr. Cope’s “ Hope Deft 
(309) has a gentle sort of about it. Mr. 
Calderon’s “ Reduced Three-per-Cente” (311), a 
scene at the door of the Bank of England, hashardly 
subject enough, or hardly explains itself. “The 
Spider and the Fly” (313) is Mr. Marke’s leading 
picture, and represents the interior of a money- 
lender’s den: a very mild-looking, good-natured 
old gentleman, to whom a young “ blood” of 


respect it may be said to be fully up to the 
standard he has attained. 

Mr. Bridgman’s “ Towing on the Nile” (344) 
is the work of an artist who has not 
prominent before, but is sure to hold a good 
place; he puts his whole mind into his paint- 
ing: the swarthy figures straining along on the 
beach in the foreground are very characteristic, 
and not less so the white heat of the landscape, 
as shown especially in the lights and shadows of 
the hills on the other side of the river. Sir 
J. Gilbert, in his “ Doge and Senators of Venice 
in Council” (366) strikes out a new line, both 


expression. We next come to what is certainly 
the most finished work in the room, Mr. Leighton’s 
“Masic Lesson” (209). Amidst a setting of 
apparently Venetian architectural detail, a 
beaatifal blonde woman, seated on the edge of 

































; there is too much 


and White” study under another title, but the 
colour alone shows it in its completeness. It is 


be | a representation of that kind look real and true | very 


been go} i 


{May 12, 1877. 
— rete neneaneeeennad 
there is too much of the gentleman’ 
in feeb, the picture. sedate to oe tee fcas: on” 
sidering the little attention given to detail or 
finish, but there is a fine straightforward vim. 
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different sphere, a marine tavern with a 
worthy set of skippers over « chart and glasses 
of “hot with”; the artist has done 
like this before, but hardly #0 well. We must 
draw attention to two very promising pictures, 
though open to criticism ted . Wateon Nicol, a 
son, we believe, of Mr. Erakine “of that ilk,”— 
isnt cua he beta pager pe 
516), in w eu ps 
the drawing ; the other, ‘‘ Looking up an old 
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scene; and “ Outside the Ref 


Door” (918), by Mr. F. W. W. é 
mesg Eh piel oom Passing 


is at least obvious . Miss 

** Parable of the Great Su ” (1,039) calls for 
en su not with- 
out i 


lery 

Mr. Faed’s, perhaps his 
his Study ” (1,326), discovered by Reynolds in 
the act of teaching his dog tricks: he has suc. 
ceeded in persuading us that we really have 
something like the men here,—“ Goldie,” at all 
events. In “ School Belles” (1,334), we again 

the talent of Mr. F. Morgan; a troop 
of sc’ young ladies coming over a are 
stared at by two strange tlemen fishing in 
the neighbourhood ; one takes off his hat to the 
girl passing him, the other, top-booted, looks on 
at the set of young beauties with that inimitably 
insolent air of calm and amused criticism which 
your man of the world will too often allow 
himself in such cases. There is great ability io 
this picture, in the realisation of expression and 
ebaracter. Sig. Chierici’s ‘Widow's Dinner” 
(1,824) is an Italian interior, where a young 
widow sits amid her family, her face covered 
with yo Se ae by her sem inn 
looks of questioning pathy ; there is a 
deal of feeling in the pfs a which, Seecnnts 
almost more remarkable for its surprising realism 
in detail, which in one or two points (the shabby. 
looking dog lying on the hearth, for instance) is 
quite remarkable; the whole wants repose, how- 
ever. Mr. Wallis’s “ The Ph ” (1,359) isa 
very fine work, ina much style, and where 
everything is in due su to the whole, 
and which is, moreover, very artfully and effec- 
tively composed, without the art obtraded. 
Mr. W. Maw Hgley has realised capitally the 
scene of “ The Introduction of Captain Absolute 
to Lydia Languish ” (1,365); his Mrs. Malaprop 
is admirable, and all the characters tell their story 
thoroughly. Farther on, Mr. Burgess exhibits 
the best thing he has done yet, “ Licensing the 


Beggars: Spain” (1,377), bey ope which will | and 


bear carefal examination, most amusiog 
and fall of character. Mr. Orchardson’s 
** Jessica ” (1,388) is hardly acceptable as the 
daughter of the currish Jew, but she is a very 
interesting-looking woman, and the work is 
noticeable for a unity and in tone 
and motive which give it a marked individuality. 
We had intended to say ing of the 
portraits of the year, but must defer mention of 
these and other works till another opportunity. 


















‘THE GROSVENOR GALLERY AND THE 
FOYER OF THE OLD OPERA-HOUSE IN 
PARIS.* 

Str Covurrs Livpsay, to whom London and 
ite sightseers are likely to be for many a year 
indebted, bas shown an admirable taste in con- 
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In Sir Coutts Lindsay’s new art foyer he has 
most happily introd the old pilasters against 
which, in days long since past away, many a 
contemplative caryatide (amongst Englishmen 
Walpole himeelf, and perhaps even Reynolds, 


In the middle of the eighteenth century the 
Grange Bateliére, lying to the north of the then 
exterior Boulevard, had become a highly favourite 
residence for the rich nobility, and here among 
the numerous hdtels dotted over the still almost 
untenanted neighbourhood, might notably have 
been remarked the dwelling of the famous 
financier, Jean Joseph Laborde, which, built by 
the architect, tier, was interiorly deco- 
rated with all the splendour which that gorgeons 
epoch could bestow when, as was here the case, 
carte blanche was given to the artists. Here is 
what Walpole says of the house in one of his 
letters from Paris to the Countess of Saffolk, 
dated December 5th, 1765:—‘In the first 
place, you must have a garden half as long as 
the Mall, and then you must have fourteen 
windows, each as long as the other half looking 
into it, and each window: must consist of only 
eight panes of looking-glass. You must have a 
first and second ante-chamber, and they must 
have nothing in them but dirty servants. Next 
must be the grand cabinet hung with red damask 
in gold frames, covered with eight Jarge and 
very bad pictures that cost four thousand pounds. 
I cannot afford you them a farthing cheaper 
Under these, to give an air of lightness, must be 
hung bas-reliefs in marble. Then there must be 
immense armoires of tortoise-shell and ormonlu, 
inlaid with medals. And then you may go into 
the petit cabinet, and then into the great salle, 
and the gallery, and the billiard-room, and the 
eating-room ; and all these must be hung with 
capital lustres and looking-glass from top to 
bottom, and then you must stuff them fuller 
than they can hold with granite tables and por- 
phyry urns and bronzes, and statues and vases, 
the L—d, or the devil, knows what. But 
for fear you ahould ruin yourself or the nation, 
the Dachesse de Grammont must give you this, 
and Mdme. De Marsen that; and if you have 
anybody that has any taste to advise you, your 
eating-room must be hung with hunting-pieoes in 
frames of all coloured golds, and at the top of one 
of them you may have a setting dog, who, having 
sprang & w partridge, it may be seen 
flying a yard off against the wainscot. To warm 
and light this palace, it must cost you eight-and. 
thirty-thousand livres @ year in wood and 
candles; if you cannot afford that, you must 
stay till my Lord Clive returns with the rest of 
the Indies.” 

At length the ruin of Laborde’s affairs obliged 
him to give up his eo hétel, in which 
he was succeeded by M. de la Reynitre (who 
had made an enormous fortune in furnisbiog the 
army of the Marshal Soubise in the Seven Years’ 
War), but after passing some seasons in the 

Batelitre, M. de la Reyniére moved into 
the house which he had built specially for himself 
in the Champs Elysées. As for Laborde’s old resi. 
dence, it was occupied by the Dac de Choiseal, in 
the hands of whose family the bével remained 


* The Opera-house in Paris is sometimes 
eonfounded with the Italian Opera; it must be remex- 
bered that the Freoch have of their own nat: operas 
considerable répertoire. 





till the Revolution, when the Government turned 
the house into the War Office. During the 
Empire, the Governor of Paris was installed in 
the Hétel Choiseul. By the year 1814 the old 
residence of Laborde had become an hétel garni, 
and here stayed, on the return of the Bourbons, 
the Duc d’Orieans, till his apartments in the 
Palais Royal were ready to receive him. 
And thus we arrive at the year 1820, the year 
hen de Berry was assassinated by 
he was issuing from the Opera-house, 
then situated in the Rue Richelieu ; from this fact, 
to the National Library, it 
determined that a new site must be found. 
At this juncture, all eyes were tarned on the 
Hétel Choiseul and the property adjoining it ; 
ingly the ground was chosen, and the 
architect, Debret, charged with the plans. In 
August, 1820, the works commenced, and on 
August 16th of the following year, the new 
Opera-kouse in the Rue Lepelletier was 
opened, adjoining the Hétel Choiseul, which, 
left intact, served for the bureaus of the admini- 
stration, the loges of the actors and the actresses. 
Bat what rendered this portion of the Opera 
most, interesting and attractive, in the chief 
“salon of the old hétel, described so glowingly by 
Walpole, was established the foyer de la danse. 
But sadly shorn of its fair proportions was tbis 
once glorious room; for, divided in two in its 
height, only the upper portion of the pilasters 
which formed so conspicuous a feature in the 
former room, was visible. Still the room retained 
much of its old grace, hung as it was with 
mirrors, and decorated with sculpture, very 
similar to the old concert-room in Hanover. 
square, so dear to all lovers of classical music ; 
but the principal attraction consisted of a marble 
bust by the sculptor Couston of the famous 
opera-dancer, Mdile. Guimard, which by a special 
clause of her will, she had left to tbe National 
Opera-house. There in that room, between the 
acts, might have been seen the fair nymphs of the 
ballet chatting with their friends and admirers, 
the privileged few who were permitted within 
the sacred precincts behind the scenes, and as 
the young ladies leant on the low gilt balustrade 
that ran round the room, numerous were the 
pliés, the battements, the cuts and capers and 
bounds, and other exercises that were gone 
through, interspersed with as light jokes, till the 
call.boy would come and interrupt the assembly ; 
away then would hurry the Coryphées, the gentle. 
men, the young attachés, who by a privilege 
acknowledged all over Europe were admitted 
behind the curtain; away would hurry all those 
habitués of the side-scenes, and gain their places 
in the house by the dark and mysterious labgrinth 
of passages alune to be threaded by the initiated ; 
and then the foyer de la danse would be left 
deserted for atime, still echoing with the bon- 
mots and criticisms so recently uttered. 

What telke must those have been between the 
acts; what discussion of the merits and defects 
of the new pieces produced; for there has 
appeared Rossini’s masterpiece, “ William Tell,” 
which ushered in the romantic school, and over- 
threw at a blow all the past idols. Without 
speaking of Rameau, whose works already slept 
on the upper shelves of the libraries, Sacchini, 
Salieri, Spontini, and even Gliick the Great 
paled before the new radient genius. It is not 
in these columns that we will trace all the 
events that have taken place within the walls of 
the old Salle Lepelletier ; suffice it to say that 
here in turn have appeared Meyerbeer’s “ Robert 
le Diable,’”’ the “ Hoguenots,” the “ Propbéte,” 
and “ Africaine” ; Auber’s “ Muette” ; Halévy’s 
“Juive”; Donizetti's ‘ Favorita”; Verdi's 
* Vépres Siciliennes,” and the famous “ Trova- 
tore”; Gounod’s“ Faust,” and Ambroise Thomas’s 
“ Hamlet,” together with a whole host of foreign 
operas translated into French, and thus we see 
all these great works associated with Sir Coutts 
Lindsay’s gallery of art. Nor must we neglect 
to mention the charming silphide, Taglioni, 
the recollection of whom naturally brings to 
mind the famous opera balls, which since the 
year VIII. (that is, 1800) till the time of good 
King Louis Philippe existed in such force, wren 
the Musard came up, with its can-can and its 
argot, and freedom from restraint, and above all 
the galop introduced for the first time, the scenes 
of which abes poor gabe this genera- 
tion by Gavarni’s es, 

aed so the yay serdeare or in the Rue 
Lepelletier lived on till the war, and even after 
the croel days of the Commune. At length, on 
the night of the 28th of October, 1873, all Pais 
was horrified by the news that the old Opera- 





bouse was in flames: happily, though much 
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, decoration by Mr. J. P. Seddon. The first-named 
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damage was done (no less than 100,0001. worth) 
the band scores, the valuable collection of play- 
bills, and the accounts ever since the year 1749 
together with Hondon’s bast of Gliick, and 
ects of historic value, were 
saved; in the almost total destruction of the 


danse, which once had adorned the rooms of the 
banker Laborde, were spared to live again on the 
walls of Sir Coutts Lindsay’s new gallery in 
Bond-street, and all the recollections connected 
with their past history came back to us as 
we leant sgainst one of them during Lady 
Lindsay’s brilliant reception last Wednesday 
evening. 








ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 


WE resume our notes on ecclesiastical designs, 
which we were compelled to break off rather 
abruptly last week (see page 442, ante), 
with three drawings, illustrating respectively 
“ Chanoel of New Church, Ullenhall, Warwick. 
shire, with Design for Coloured Decoration” 
(1,148) ; “ Design submitted for Reconstracting 
Chancel Screen, Ingham Church, Norfolk, upon 
existing Fragments of Base” (1,156); “ Design 
submitted for Restoring and Decorating Lambeth 
Palace Chapel” (1,166), These three elaborate 
coloured drawings represent schemes of internal 


pleases us most, partly, perhaps, because the 
drawing is of such a character as to give more 
distinct and intelligible representation of the 


details of the colour than in the other two cases. | pen 


In the second-named design, the colourist has 
aimed at a showy and sparkling effect, and so 
distributed his flashing lights as to leave it in 
donbt how much is gilding and how much is not, 
and in general the effect seems as if it would 
be rather strong and overdone, To some extent 
the same remark might apply to the Lambeth 
Chapel design, both as to the design and the 
colouring of the drawing. The whole forms a rich, 
but perhaps too strong and glowing an effect ; 
but the treatment of the stained windows, very 
carefully indicated, is admirable, and the figures 
are well drawn and well placed in the field of the 
window. In the design for Ulienhall Charch the 
scale of colouring is quieter. The panelled roof 
is adorned with symbolic and inscribed ornament, 
in panels, upon red and green grounds. The 
spandrela of the arcade are decorated with 
figures and ornament painted on the stone 
ground. The chancel is rather curiously orna- 
mented beneath the windows with sheaves of 
corn at intervals, bowed at each side towards a 
centre one, which stands erect. We presume 
the church is dedicated to Joseph, and this is 
an allusion to his dream. For decorative use 
the sheaves should be a little more conven- 
tionalised ; but the general effect is excellent, the 
more so from being a little reticent in regard to 
scale of colour, 

“ Perspective View of the Interior of a Church 
designed for the Community of St. Philip Neri, 
The Oratory, Brompton” (1,152), F. W. Moody. 
This is the art of Le Siécle revived,—rather 
overdone Renaissance, with figures on a blue 
ground in the ceiling. The drawing is brilliant 
and telling, but the effect is not very refined. 

“ Reredos, Church of the Annunciation, 
Chislehurst” (1,164), J. Brooks, A simply con- 
ceived but very pleasing piece of decorative 
work, The architectural lines of the design 
form a series of square or circular panels, within 
which figare.subjects are painted. The material 
in which these are executed is hardly indicated, 
—perhaps fresco ; ntly not mosaic. 

Design for St. *s Charch, Brighton” 
(1,175), W. Emerson: a coloured drawing of a 
church of good Romanesque type, carried ont 
with a thorough knowledge of the style. The 
walls and the vault of the choir are in brick; 
the nave is covered by a wooden ceiling of rather 
bad section, making a kind of notch half-way 
up from the springing, which has a weak appear- 
ance, and is a defect in t 


Perspective of the Apse of Christ Church, West- 
minster Bridge-road” (1,061), a very clean-drawn 
view in pen-line; Mr, J. O. Scott's “St. Paul's, 
Manchester” (1,063), in which there is some 
novelty in the treatment of the arches and their 
connexion with the caps; this is a pen-drawing, in 
which a large amount of what would be coloured 



























decoration is inditated with the pen, which of 
course does Se a haa ae 


for the addition and decoration to St. Mary’s, 
Brighton (1,144), a powerfal and effective 
scheme of interior decoration, eventually aban. 
doned in favour of re-building: and Messrs. 
Smith & 8 “ Premiated Design for Church, 
Wolverhampton ” (1,182), shows a good interior 
of “Transitional” type, with an open-timber 
roof well treated. 


Public Buildings. 


In connexion with this section of the subject, 
we have already commented on the drawing of 
the Manchester Town-hall. Among the smaller 
works illustrated we find two or three “ Qaeen 
Anne” Board of which “ High-street 
Schools, Stoke Newington” (1,074), by B. R. 
Robson, comes first in order, and shows very 
beautiful and careful drawing bestowed on a 
very un-beautifal building. A more pleasing 
example is “ Hanover-street Schools, Islington’ 
(1,115), by the same hand. This overlooks the 
canal, apparently, and there is a very effective 
drawing of it from the further bank. As 
shown here, the building presents a front of con- 


siderable character and breadth of treatment, | i 


the windows and an arcade on the ground story 
extending in a Jong unbroken succession over a 
great portion of the length, finished by slightly 
projecting wings at either end. Unfortunately, 
the telling effect which can a 7% to —— of 
this type on paper, especially in pen-drawing, 
and by extensive “ jointing ” of the brickwork, 
is not always realised in execution, especially 
when London smoke has worked its will fora 
little while. 

“ Competitive Designs for the Divinity Schools 
of the University of Cambridge” (1,090, 1,098) ; 
G. G. Scott, jan. These are alternative designs, 


or rather No. 1,090 is so labelled, the other being | ing, 


apparently that to which the author pins his 
faith. The alternative design is the 

one in appearance, owing to the original and 
picturesque treatment of the windows in the 
centre block, which is not nearly so effective in the 
other design. Both are Elizabethan in character, 
and differ little except in the fenestration. The 
two smaller blocks of building which adjoin the 
angles of the centre one hardly group well with 
it, and the whole is more noticeable for detail 
than for general effect. 

“Proposed Hospital at Wakefield” (1,128); 
J.D. Sedding. This is a hospital on the pavilion 
system, in which a quiet Domestic Gothic style 
is appropriately used: no plan is given. The 
same architect exhibits a drawing of “ Proposed 
Children’s Hospital, Cardiff” (1,165), in Queen 
Ante style, of an almost uncouth type, which 
must surely be quite out of keeping with 
Cardiff. The old neighbourhoods in and about 
London offer a motive for assimilating new 
buildings to their prevalent sty 
motive cannot apply in a locality removed from 


such instances. The drawing is a very good | special 


one, effective and forcible, and not too much 
finished and bejointed, as many drawings in this 
style are. 

“Sketches for the new Cavalry Barracks at 
Knightsbridge” (1,131), T. H. Wyatt. This 
first su for the building in so conspicuous 
a site, and about which so mich has been said, 
will be looked to with interest; but the result is 
not very exhilarating. We are not to havea 
mere warehouse building; but the elevation to 
Knightsbridge-road is uninteresting, a kind of 


Palladian architecture in red brick, with 
parflion soelh at the entetod outa. In the 
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rently. It is a bird’s-eye view of a 

building treated with considerable effect, with a 

tower over the entrance gateway, in plan, 

and with its narrower side towards front. 
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« Holloway College, Egham, Surrey ” (1,173), 
W. H. Crossland, One of sergeuntttion! 


“Design for Educational Buildings, Notting- 
ham” (1,193), EB. J. carn ge Tha dusthde of 
wt suaiaceaily teomenananan Rieoemnraeags” 
es far ab thes Chevetion } 3, the more #0 as it is 
no mere reproduction, - rather a harmonising 
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glazed, a few filled up solid. The 
house shows plenty of solid wall 
for the vagary of the front. The 
t of the entrance-porch between the 


with its low straight.lined arch, 








VARNISHING DAY AT THE SALON 


a 


Tue Varnishing-day at the Salon is more a 
private view of the exhibition than the varnishing- 


a. ‘more lengthened view of the 2,000 pictures 
view of the 2, 
have already had, to prono 
hesitation, that the Exhibition of the Salon this 
inferior to that of the last, which was 
not to be up to the mark of those of 
previous years, and there can be no doubt that 
standard of excellence displayed at 
Salon is far below the average of annual 
Royal Academ 


near Preston” (1,192), T. H. Myres. This isa 
qanine 0s ducks want eooon 


, certainly cy ar agate 
rejected, and jastly so, by the autho. 
The | rities at Barlington Tie 

It is already very certain that the Salon does 
not contain a single picture or piece of statuary 
this year that is likely to become overwhelmingly 
attractive. We shall be again egreably reminded 
of many a well-painted and well-told episode in 
and in the French life of 
the present ; we shall have recalled to us many 
& familiar scene away from home, pleasant river- 
side, mountain, or forest glen; we shall have 
now and then to look up our Lempriére or Hallam ; 
bat mostly we shal] have our sympathies enlisted 
for the unhappy sufferers on the battle-field. 

We shall see, we hope for the last time, another 
series of incidents in the late war, in which 
shattered limbs and bleeding humanity are 
depicted with frightful exactness. 

There are this year 


; bat there is a distinct character about 


“ Exterior of House now 
for Wilberforce Bryant, 
& very pretty and sensible-) d 
Domestic Gothic character, in which a 
headed | made by showing the combination of the sliding 
sash-window in the lower portion of the windows, 
with a decorative treatment of the upper portions 
as fixed panels between transom 
principle that the lower part 
(seen from inside) is to look through, and the 


on we may notice “ Stabling at High. 
; , by E. E. White, a very 
picturesquely grouped set of buildings, with 
some good features in detail; “ Mansion to be 
erected in Cadogan-square” (1,201), by W. 
Corner House, No. 1, Poultry” (1,208), 
; her, a reproduction of old City archi. 
tecture; and “ Houses in course of Erection in 
Pont-street, Belgrave-equare,” by J. J. Steven. 
son ; & row of heavy red-brick tenements, calling 
for little observation. 

We shall devote a few words on another occa- 
sion to the decorative designs and drawings 
illustrative of existing buildings, some of which 

good. We cannot quit the subject of 
ust domestic architecture 
withont expressing explicitly our regret that so 
few architects take the trouble to append a plan 
to their views of mausions. In house archi. 
tecture, the plan is so i 
relation to the whole, that 
is of little real valae without it.* 


sketches (1,087) of * 
Cornwell Church, Oxon; and small House about 


Restoration of 


to be built at Burton-on-Trent ;” the church is a on vee? ayy 
t inter specimen of the small modest- 
looking village church; a little low-roofed build. 
ing with solid stone bell.cot, and 


8; agreeably to 


in the Salon, as usual, a 
great deal too many blood-stained canvasses, and 
shameless nudity shines ont in every room, 
violently contrasted with the deepest artfal 
shades of crimson and green, to show us more 
clearly the want of truth to nature. Here and 
there, as in M. Casado del Alisal’s “‘ Favorite,” 
we cannot be so churlish as to grumble with so 
pretty a person, who has taken such pains to 
surround herself with beautifal dresses for our 
edification, at the sarre time that she unselfishly 
deprives herself of the pleasure and comfort of 
adornment ; and in M. Bonguereau’s “ La 
Jeunesse et PAmour,” the skill of the painter 
paint so cleanly and smoothly the beau- 
tifal undulations of the youthful form commands 
of our respect; but we look in 
vain for the “nude” painted with the propriety 
io or Titian, who, in his so-called 
“Sacred and Profane Love,” shows no disposi- 
tion to paiet nakedness simply because it is not 
usual to see people undressed, but because his 
serious sabject requires with one of the figures 
the absence of drapery. 

There are many domestic historical subjects 
treated with the accustomed knowledge of 
costumes and accessories, 
inters never fail in, although when the period 
ey represent ig earlier than the eighteenth 
century, they are far less exact than their neigh- 
bours the Belgians, who appear, after all that 
may be gaid, to possess at present a much 
stronger and more healthy school than existe 
just now in Paris, and it may be stated, without 
any kind of prejudice, that the picture in this 

rs Salon that affords the largest amouct of 
instroction is that by a happily naturalised 
Englishman, Mr. Alma Tadema. With the 
exception of Mr. Alma Tadema’s picture, we do 
not think that any other Englishman exhibits 
y of notice ; but several American 

ters are exhibitors, of whose pictures we 
shall speak hereafter, and, on the whole, per- 
haps, many of the best pictures in the Salon are 
by painters who are not Frenchmen: Casanova, 
rid, , Cogen, Chelmourki, and Pasini, 


Pasini’s beautifal picture of a fruit.market at 
Constantinople is especially interesting at the 
present moment, representing, as it does, a scene 
of indolence very different to the present con- 
dition of the excited capital of Turkey. Asa 
contrast the corn-market at Constantinople, or 
even at Paris, would try Gustave Doré’s power of 
representing groups of men in animated 
action ; but for a long time one would think that 
the pleasant work of painting quiet market 
scenes would be dreary labou 
ducer or purveyor, and yet we 
* | know—that a very large proportion of the works 


lands, Suffolk” (1,1 
plan is, in spite of apparent eccentricities in the 
alignment of the various parts. The hall, placed 
is nevertheless so contrived 


at an oblique ang! 
the rest of the 


in ite junction wi 
appear as if it were 


e 


are 
the dravings ill 


tant a factor in 
levation or view 








THE PRINCE OF WALES AT THE 
CHAMP DE MARS. 


Tux Prince of Wales on Saturday last, in com. 
pany with Mr. Canliffe Owen and others, paid a 


that the French 
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of art in this year’s Salon are already sold for 


very high prices. 
There are in the present exhibition more than 


$3 


promised to 
not unlikely that not a tenth of th 
executed with any more worthy desire 
gratification of that very small amount of good 
which springs from vanity. In most instances 


these features have been produced from a love | large 


of notoriety which should take no place in the 
true ertist’s nature. 

This year’s Salon, more than any other pre- 
vious exhibition at the Champs Elysées, dis- 
plays also more pictures which have been exe- 
cuted with the evident desire to surprise and 
astonish. Never till this year has the colour- 
man been called upon to supply a larger amount 
of bright colours to the two or three thousand 
aspirants for Parisian fame. 

Notwithstanding the abuse of beautifal, but 
too often badly-prepared, colour that meets one 
in the whole twenty-five rooms, we believe that 
the painters of Paris will be obliged to admit 
this year that neither to the colourman nor the 
Parisian can we offer the highest meed of praise ; 
and if it were not for M. Bastien Lepage’s low- 
toned portrait of “ Lady L——,” of M. Cogen the 
Belgian’s magnificent moonlight scene on the 
sea-shore, and especially Mr. Bridgman the 
Awmerican’s Egyptian twilight — not to mention 
other foreign painters,—the exhibition would be 
wanting in marked features of novelty beyond 
the illustration of a fact nnweloome enough, 
that this year’s Salon manifests a momentarily 
downward course in the art of French painting. 

Of the portraits, at all events on the first 
glance, it is difficult to speak too disparagingly : 
we are too often reminded of the colour, weakly 
indicated, and the rapidity of our own Millais, 
and here and there of the solidity and manliness 
of Ouless; but we seek in vain for the perfect 
manner of Watts, and we are surrounded by a 
high level of dexterous bility, that never, 
however, approaches the beautifal portraits of 
Wells or Sant. 

Of Mdme. Jacquemart’s and M. Lehmann’s 
portraits we will speak hereafter; we are 
attracted now by the snocessful efforts of 
painters who wish to startle as. Benjamin Con- 
stant’s two portraits, like Goupil’s picture of the 
lady in the brown dress, exhibited two or three 
years ago, are mere tours de force, and will 
probably make for him, for a time, a fame as a 
portrait-painter. Madeleine Lemaire’s portrait 
of a lady may be regarded as a lovely represen- 
tation of a lovely woman, but her manner of 
painting in oil looks as if Wintherhalter had been 
her master, instead of Chaplin, who, perhaps, 
must be answerable for a great portion of the 
slippery method. 

Meissonier’s portrait of his friend, Alexandre 
Dumas, reminds us that we are far too patient of 
loose and slovenly work from the hands of men 
who are capable of representing traly whatever 
they have before them, and we caanot but be 
grateful to Meissonier for showing us how a 
famous man should be painted ; he should paint 
himself with equal care; we should like to see 
Schliemann painted by him; we shonld like him 
to paint for us George Eliot or Tennyson, and 
the great, wherever they exist, should be encou- 
raged to offer themselves as models to such a 
painter. 

M. Cabanel’s two pictures are painted with his 
accustomed precision and firmness, but neither 
of them possesses that charm, either of colour or 
composition, which his earlier works invariably 
displayed at the time when we saw in Leighton’s 
beaotifal prodactions a resemblance to his 
master; we now seek in vain in Cabavcel’s pic- 
tures for the beauty that we seldom fail to find 
in ae ae 

me exhibits nothing this Breton, a 
large bat not an interestin A toad we see 
almost with regret two small landscapes by the 
once great painter, Flandrin; Bonnat’s one 
pictare, a portrait of M. Thiers, is far from 


satisfactory; Gusteve Doré is considered even | any 


stronger than usual; Duran, Jules Goupil,—the 
former far below, the Jatter fally equal to, his 
reputation; Alfred de Nenville’s spirited picture 
representing an incident at the battle of Forbach, 
early ia the war of 1870, is likely to for the 
painter even more admirers his pic- 
Sos a ae Ca ”; the “ Battle of 
‘orbach ” the “Death of Robespierre,” 
Lucien Melingue, are cer‘ainly destined to be pd 
two attractive pictures of this year’s salon. 


THE BUILDER. 


Of the landscapes, we at last fail to recognise 
that charm of atmospheric effect that Troyon 
and Dupré seemed almost to have tanght painters 
the way to uce, but in this salon we can 
detect no traces of fine old art, even through the 


of Diaz or Rousseau. The landscapes 
of Daubigny and many others are simply reckless 
attempts, as it were, to see how far the oredulity 
of the public and foreign can be 
trifled with, or to see in how short a time a ve 
extent of canvas can be covered wi 
various shades of so-called landscape colour. 
The popular portrait-painters appear to bave 
been studying—that is to say, contriving—how 
to make up for want of care in painting the head 
by a still more lavish want of attention to details, 
and especially by the use of large brushes, and 
by an unconcealed admiration for the charms of 
the present style of female attire, which, oddly 
enough, does not seem to paint well, attractive 


contrives to make it. 
Of the genre, or cabinet pictures, there are 
this year fewer than usual of those well-executed 


domestic scenes that the French—indeed, that | indigen 


all foreign—painters have painted so well, and 
we should say that the picture papers and 
Messrs. Goupil & Co. will find it difficult to 
select subjects with which to illaminate their 
journals or to decorate their shop-windows. Of 
course, M, Traffa’s picture of the monks wrest- 
ling will be made known to the world by photo. 
graphy and its popularising methods, the death 
of Robespierre will become painfully familiar to 
us all, and we shall see a few more terrible 
incidents of the Prussian war; an odalisque or 
two will display her charms for our edification ; 
and as the wintry May-days advance into the 
summer, we shall become more familiar with the 
4,000 cr 5,000 objects exhibited in the Champs 
Elysées, and we shall doubtless discover many 
instractive efforts of wel) or ill directed labour. 








A JAPANESE PRISON. 


Tue prison at Niigata is situated on an oblong 
piece of ground not far from the Kenvbé. It 
has one main and two sideentrances. There is 
no principal building, but the ground is occupied 
by several detached buildings. On enteriog 
there is a long substantially.built shed, divided 
into two parts, one half being filled with the 
ordinary treading beams for pounding rice. The 
workiog hours begin in the morning, and con- 
tinue until noon, each man being required to 
pound two measures of rice in that time,—a 
measure being the amount of rice contained in 
the wooden trough into which the head of the 
beam falls. In the afternoon work commences 
again at two o'clock, and the prisoners are ex. 
pected to finish off another measure of rice, thus 
completing three measures in the day; after 
which they pack up the rice in straw sacks read 
for storing away. The cooking-house is a 
sized room, containing several large ovens fitted 
with iron pots, in which the prisoners’ food is 
cooked. In the next building the prisoners are 
employed in making the coarse Bie sr yp is 
used in the manufacture of “ i,” some 
being occupied b ing the fibre of the 
paper plant, and the others doing more advanced 
work. In the other compartments there are 
prisoners making lacquer-ware, and, from all 
accounts, their work is very good. In 
building, tiles are manufactured. Bat this is 
only a scanty, threadbare-looking shed, erected 
to enable the men to work in bad weather. 
working-hours of these prisoners cease at four 
o'clock. The sleeping-quarters are in a large 
two-storied sh: d, divided into four com ta, 
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methods feebly imitated by the would-be study || 
this year 


as we must all admit the greater artist, Worth, f 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITEOTS. 
Ar the annual general meeting, held on the 
7th inst., the following gentlemen were elected 
as council and office-bearers :— 


’ 
Honorary Solicitor.— Ouvry, P.S.A. 
‘Auditore.—Henry Dawson, Fellow;' Lacy W. Ridge, 
Associate, 


The following amendment of Bye-law 56, pro. 
posed by Professor Donaldson and nine other 
Fellows of the Institate,—‘“ In the case of the 
Royal Gold Medal, the council shall announce to 
the members at any meeting the names of two 
persons (not more than one of whom may bea 
member of the council), and one of whom shall 
be selected for her Majesty’s approval for the 
award of the Royal Medal,”—was lost. 








THE NEW BUILDING OF THE SWEDISH 
FREEMASONS AT STOCKHOLM. 


Tux subject of our illustration, the new home 
of the Swedish Order of Freemasons, situate in 
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NORWICH LUNATIC ASYLUM, HELLESDON.— Mr. R. Maxitwaine Puipson, F.S.A., ARCHITECT. 
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7. Assist.-surgeon’s sitting-room. 
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13. Servanta’ hall, 20, Steward’s office. 26. Brooms, &c. 32. Clean linen. 

14. Cheese-room. 21, Attendants’ rooms. 27. Sculleries, 33, Coach-house. 

15. Pantry. 16. Kitchen. 22. Single rooms. 28. Lavatories, 34. Harness-room. 

17. Seullery. 23. Associated dormitories, 29. Engine-house, &c. 35. Stable. 

18, Bread-room 24. Bath-rooms. 30, Smith’s shop, 36. Garden tools. 

19, Steward’s store, 25. Linen-closets, 31. Dirty linen. 37. Potatoes, &e. 


' GROUND PLAN OF THE NORWICH LUNATIC ASYLUM. 


ORYING GROUND = 
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38. Carpenter’s shop. 
39. Weaver's shop. 
4. Shoemaker’s shop. 
41. Tailor’s shop. 

42, Upholsterer’s shop, 
43. Plumber's shop. 
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NORWICH LUNATIO ASYLUM. 


More than eight years ago the Corporation of 
Norwich most reluctantly decided to build a new 
lunatic asylam, and the designs of Mr. 
Phipson for the work, bat before contracts 
could be entered into a fresh Town Council was 
elected, and most of its members were pledged 


to prevent the asylam being erected, and, with | pe 


that extraordinary power of resistance which 
coporate bodies have, they succeeded in putting 
off its commencement until the present year. 
About eighteen montis ago the Commissioners 
in Lunacy obtained a mandamus against the 
Corporation to compel them to build, and they 
then saw that any farther standing out against 
it was useless. The present asylum is a confined 
building, situated in the low part of the city, 
and not capable of accommodating more than 
two-thirds of the lunatics belonging to Norwich, 
and the rest are farmed out. 

We mentioned, with much commendation in 
the Builder for 1868, p. 826, Mr. Phipson’s design, 
and we now give a ground-plan and view of it 
as erected. 

it is arranged upon a system whiob, as far as 
we know, has never yet been carried out in ite 
integrity, at any rate in this country. The 
whole of the day-rooms, and nearly all the 
single rooms, are on the ground-floor, and the 
first and second floors are exclusively devoted to 
dormitories. This plan renders the upper floors 
absolutely free from patients during the day, 
and the ground-floor, with the exception of the 
single rooms, quite clear of patients during the 
night, thas giving every floor the advantage of 
being thoroughly ventilated and aired, free of all 
occupants for a considerable time every twenty- 
four hours. The general arrangement is a modi- 
ficatidh of the block plan, and each pavilion will 
be complete in itself. Provision is made for 
320 patients, but the dining-hall, central offices, 
laundry, and administrative department generally, 
are ‘being built on a safficiently large scale for 
450 patients, and the plan gives facilities for 
easy and comparatively cheap extensions should 
further accommodation be required. 

The medical superintendent’s house is in the 
centre, as are also the committee-room and 
the other various official departments. A large 
wash-house and laundry, with a detached ward 
for the patients working in it, are provided on 
the female side, and, corresponding with it on 
the male side, are stables, and workshops for 
tailors, shoemakers, and the like. 

The site is upwasds of fifty acres in extent, 
and is situated at Hellesdon, about two miles 
from Norwich, and commands magnificent views 
for several miles to the south and west. The 
soil is sandy, and will readily absorb the sewage 
of the asylum, with which it is proposed to irrigate 
it. The character of the building is very plain 
and simple, and there is no attempt totry to make 
it look like a Medizeval or Tudor edifice. 

The warming is by open fireplaces only, and 
the ventilation is chiefly by shafts carried up by 
the sides of the smoke-fiues, but in certain 
Sherringham and Archimedian-screw ventilators 
are introduced. The water-closets are all built 
out from the main structure, with intercepting 
passages for cross ventilation. The baths will 
be of porcelain (Finche’s manufacture), arid sup- 
plied with hot and cold water from small saddle- 
boilers in each block. The water supply will be 
from a well about 100 ft, deep, and it will be 
pumped by steam-power into a reservoir in a 
tower adjacent to the laundry, from which it will 
flow to all parts of the building. The asylum 
will be supplied with gas from the Norwich Gas. 
works. The floors of the various rooms will be 
of wood, and the passages laid with tiles. The 
staircases will be of stone. 

The contract for the foundations was taken 
by Mr. Downing, of Norwich, at 7,000l., and 
they are completed. The tenders for the 
remainder of the works, of which we gave a 
list last month, ranged from 49,0001. to 41,7191. ; 
the latter was accepted. The whole building 
will be of red brick, covered with slates; and it 
is not expected that it will be completed for 
another two years. 








Technical Eduoation.—A second meeting 
will be held at the Artisans’ Institute, 29, Castle- 
street, on this Saturday afternoon, May 12th, to 
hear the opinions of various skilled workmen on 
the subject of ‘Technical Education: whatfis 
needed to make it practical and thoroughly 
efficient.” Mr. A.J. Mundella, M.P., will take 
the chair at three p.m. 


THE CONNEXION OF GREEK AND ROMAN 
ART WITH THE TEACHING OF THE 
CLASSICS. 


Proresson CoLvin delivered the fourth* of 
this course of lectures at the hall of Society 
of Arts on Monday afternoon last. He com- 
menced by observing that naturally it had hap- 
ned that, pari passu with the 
accumulation during the past three or four 
centuries of the materials for the study of 
antique art, progress had been made by a ee 
in the methods of interpretation of thot 


Levant, and even down to the middle of the 
sixteenth century, archeology as a golentie 
stndy could not be said to have existed. tC) 
Italians, amongst whom these first discoveries of 
antique art were necessarily made, entered into 
schemes of exploration with enthusiasm, and 
were passionate admirers of the antiquities 
brought to light, but they had no true perception 
of their art value, and their first efforts were 
directed to what they regarded as the “ perfect. 
ing” or restoration of the os instead of 
keeping them for purposes of comparison an 
scientific study. Michelangelo himself was em- 
ployed on the restoration of certain antique 
statues. It was to be remembered, too, that 
the Italians, at that period of newly-revived 
classic learning almost entirely confined their 
attention to the history of Rome and the writings 
of Roman authors; indeed, they regarded 
Roman history and literature as their direct 
heritage. Under these circumstances, it was not 
to be wondered at that they wrongly interpreted 
somé of the antiquities that were found,—mis- 
took their identity, in fact,—by putting Roman 
historical upon things that were 
either illustrative of Greek mythology or Greek 
history. There was a constant endeavour to 
interpret everything found by reference to Ovid 
or some other Roman poet. Having quoted 
three or four instances of misi under 
these circumstances, the lecturer went on to say 
that the Italians in me igen fer of the Renais- 
sance were possessed with the idea that the 
Roman poets were the direct source of all 
antique art,—in other words, that they invented 
the histories and adventures of the gods and 
goddesses, and that Roman scul illustrated 
such works of fiction, just as an in the pre. 
sent day might illdstrate an incident or incidents 
in a novel by Sir Walter Scott or any other 
popular author. They were quite ignorant, up 
to a certain period, of the fact that all the 
antiques which they so hastily restored and 
catalogued were Greek in motif,—that most of 
them were but Roman copies or echoes of the 
works of the Greeks. They also failed in their 
identification of particular antiques by their 
obliviousness of the fact that the embodiment in 
marble of a story told in verse was necessarily 
lacking in literalness, as the sculptor was com- 
pelled, by the technical limitations of his art, to 
reject all incidents or episodes which did not 
lend themselves to sculptural delineation. In 
more ‘recent times, the great German critic, 
Lessing, had clearly shown that it was idle to 
look in sculpture for the literal illustration of a 
story word for word as it was conceived or ex- 
pressed by the poet. The study of classic 
antiquities received an immense impulse during 
the last century, from various accidental circum. 
stances. First, there was the dramatic re- 
discovery of Herculaneum, followed by the 
discovery of Pompeii,—events which astonished 
all Europe. Secondly, the expedition of Stuart 
and Revett, and the publication of their great 
work, was another great exciting cause of in- 
creased interest in classic antiquities. For the 
first time competent observers and delineators,— 
properly trained architects and draughtemen,— 
drew, surveyed, and measured the great works 
Greek architecture. The work which was thus 
begun meh had been followed out and carried 
to great perfection in our own time 

Watkiss Lloyd, and others. This’ apsbeapenis 
exploration engendered and sustained the 
— achool of —< antique art which 
ex in Germany. a impulse 
was given to the study fe a 

by the formation, in 1734, of the Society of 
Dilettanti, which still continued to flourish, 
having accomplished much good work in the 
SS ee 
and study of specimens of antique art. Germany 
was the great seat of criticism of all that apper- 








* For abstracts of ; lectures ; ‘end 
ite coe iprevious see pp, 897 


materials. In the eatly days of the 
when Syriac of Aficona was traverding the 





tained to Classic antiquities. Just as Lessing 
might be traly and justly said to have laid the 
foundations of the science of ori as applied 
to ancient art, so might it be said Winckel. 
mann laid the of of 
the same great 


the Vatican collection,—works which, like the 
Laocodn or the Apollo Bel _were either 
the products of a late pétiod of k art, or 
Roman imitations of Greek work. He did not 
know what original Greek works Weré like. He 

i restored Roman vér#iois certain 
qualities and characteristies, and deduced from 
them some most erroneous conclusions as to 


possessed 
a certain artificiality, a theatrical sort of dignity, 
which wag quite foreign to the consummate 
majesty of Greek art in the timé of Phidias. 
These Roman works, too, had a certain mechani. 
cal character about them which was very notice- 
able when they were compared with the works 
of the Phidian age. In short, the sculptures 
upon which alone Winckelmann was able to base 
his observations were shallow and empty, as to 
characteristics and finish, whén com with 
the works of the best Greek period. The 
bringing over to this country of the Elgin 
marbles, under the circumstances detailed in the 
last lecture, led students of art to 
fally realise, for the first time, what Greek 
art was,—to comprehend the combination of 
the almost superhuman knowledge of the 
body and its capabilities, with the 
eat @xéeutive or technical skill and power of 
idealisation. Since the time when Lord Elgin 
had rendered this signal service to art, innu- 
merable new aids to, and improvements in the 
method of, the study of antique art had arisen, 
Foca ga Germany, where the study had hitherto 
jarid its best exponents. Winckelmann had a 
worthy successor during the mt century in 
the person of Karl Ottfried Miiller, who, about 
the year 1835, wrote his famous handbook, 
and brought a collection of 
which remained to this day the of 
all works of the same kind. His successors 
were carrying out the work with unabated 
vigour. In England we had @ few of our most 
distinguished arch : in the same 
pursuits, but hitherto we had to look in vain 
for any systematic study of classic antiquities in 
connexion with our universities and great public 
schools, Besides the devotion of a number of 
learned men to the study of the remains already 
mice, sap ae rv had _ _ 
stantly forthcoming during the century, 
such, Jor thatanon, us thoae AanEaGa Tey the great 
discovery of vases in the Campagna by the 
Dake of Hamilton, and, quite recent] , by the 
discoveries at Olympia and elsewhere. Toorenaed 






terra cottas, &c., had aléo the means of 
elucidating and throwing: B, bo to speak, 
upon the more striking of antique art. 
In conclusion, Professor - directed the 


attention of his audience to s cartoon on the 
wall representing the sculpture of the western 
pediment of the Parthenon at Athens, and part 
of which seo ig now in the British Museum. 
ae ng was to some extent 8 Saga 
though lecturer remarked, there w 
? 
good for every figure introduced. The 
subject the contest between 
Athene and Poseidon for the possession of the 
and in which Athene was wd one 
m 
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d not Beem to be exactly} THE HAST AND WEST INDIA DOOK. [3 ft. by 2 ft. 6 in. by 2} in.) are stacked up on 4 
HOUSE, BILLITER-STREET. their ends with a of about an inch between : 
VISIT OF THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, cache thew J cada epg ly yrs ag i 
bers of the Architectural Amosiation visltea heen pertinsiea bal plates ts he kirting- 
me' the skirting- 
new dock-house now in course of érection| boards. The whole of the building will be 
devoted to the purposes of the company. Besides 
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their architect, Mr. T. Chatfeild 
, in addition to thie, we state that 
-house of the company in Billiter- 
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very mély fitted with wainecot oak dado, 
doorways, chimney-piece, &c., and will be lighted 
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given on Monday afternoon next. by large two - light windows with pointed | équare will be pulled down on the completion of 
heads. ta pring yer of the Salone the new one which we have described, and a 
towards venue most a counterpart of | new street made through the square to Lime- 
GOOD WORK. = pene ieee cAteecua chan consis - of five aaetons it will be seen that this portion of the 
ys, incladin; i ws to the court- is coming in for ite due share of i 6. 
equare, belonging’ Sis Andie Panbain saam: | room on the principal floor. ‘The central festare| mentahd re-building. 
thed tion of which M . Morant, of Bond of the elevation towards the Avenue consists, on 


the d floor, of a deeply.recessed and richly- 
doorway, having polished red granite 
pilasters on ei side. This doorway has a 
pointed arch, and is surmounted by a f 
pediment, on either side of which are two 
quatrefoil windows. Above the apex of this 
pediment is an ornamental string-course running 
the whole extent of the fagade below the level of 


street, have been engaged for some months past 


with considerable She futetbeste da THE LATE MR. CHARLES MAYHEW, 


ARCHITECT. 


We record with feelings of sincere regret the 
death of Mr, Charles Mayhew, which took place 
on the 20th of April, in his sixty-ninth year. 

Mr. Mayhew was brought up to the profession 
of an architect and surveyor in his father’s office, 
and under articles to Mr. West, of High-street, 
Marylebone, through whose office the builders’ 
accounts were examined and passed for works 
done at Windsor Castle and other large build- 
ings, under the superintendence of Sir J. Wyatt- 
ville, the architect. 

Upon the completion of his articles he joined 
his late father in partnership. In conjanction 
with Mr. Thompson he laid down the plan of the 
parish of St. James, Westminster, containing 
some 4,000 assessments; and he also laid down 
plans of the Crown lands and houses in White. 
hall, t-street, the Regent’s Park, &o. 
Afterwards he was appointed architect and sur. 


L 


fagade towards the Avenue, four trefoil-headed 
windows with solid tympani. Above these is a 
band of enriched and over this again four 
quatrefoil windows, side by side, these 

surmounted by the top cornice of the building. 
The whole of the space above the pediment over 
the doorway, and surrounding the windows in 
the central portion of the main facade, is filled in 


B 
. 
| 


_| the Avenue will also consist of five bays, but 
will be somewhat differently treated. Above the veyor to the parish of St. James, and during the 
time he held the appointment he superintended 
the repairs of St. James’s Church, in oranr pi 
ing and timbers of which were found ina 
much above the ground-line as those at the i and ruinous state. Continuing his 
Billiter-street end of the building), the three private prastion after his father’s death, he 
central bays of this half of the facade contain | became surveyor of St. James’s, and this 
, | three Y Ssquare-headed windows, divided | fice he held for many years, and resigned in 
horizontally at the level of the mezzanine by/the year 1862. He held the appointment of 
transoms. These windows will serve to light the | surveyor to the Weetminster Fire Office until 
general office, which will be 47 ft. long, and will | recently, retiring therefrom on account of the 
have an average width of 37 ft., and will include | jong iliness which resulted in his death: he made 
within its height the space devoted in other parts | alterations to that office, remodelling the front 
of the bui to the mezzanine floor, the total | next King-street, Covent-garden. Mr. Mayhew 
height being 25 ft. Above these large windows | designed and sfperintended the erection of the 
there will be, on the court-room level, two coupled | block of buildings on the south side of New 
pointed windows in each bay. ‘The bays imme. | Coventry-strect (illustrated in the Builder) ; he 
iately flanking the central or entrance bay of | wae connected with his brother, Mr. G. W. 
the main facade somewhat differ in their f Mayhew, in designing and carrying out the 
tion, and the same may be said of the half | houses in Konismore-place, Prince’s-gate, Ken- 
aington, upon the Earl of Listowel’s estate, and 
‘| designed dharst Lodge, Berkshire, built for 
1! Mr. Gibson ; also the alterations to Sammerhill, 
near Tenterden, for Mr. A. J. Canham. 
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fy ies ’ ight, and will be relieved by several ; , féllow of the Institute 
Dramatic Besital.—Oi Thursday gvening,| The iron columns and girders used inthe. ball | Bettsh Arghivecs (elected 1846). To took moc 
May 3rd, a ry py ge Soci the| ing are from the of Messrs. Gardiner & es kedianan! 0 Company, and 
E of the Fine Arts was in the | Co., of Walworth-road. The pesmmess cnt maths has left to the company the shares he held. 
L large at No, 9, Conduit-street, when Miss | of the floors will be of Fox & ghee ag 
Evelyn a cital from a construction, and all other floors be 
BS ee 
F the recital by a few * water tus supplied and fitted by Moers dinner, held on Saturday, the 5th inst., under 
L recital was p hile ne cc ecg Price & Co., of the Adelphi. bi walp! peony at the of Lord Hartington, at Willis’s 
and was listened to with marked oF Sve ee square flat} Rooms, St. James’s, passed off very agreeably, 
e interest throughout. At the conclusion votes of chambers or trays, ecg wie Tat and ions were announced at the close 
B thanks were accorded to Miss Evelyn to heated water is made tocirculate, trays, oF to 9001, The speeches made were less 
a chairman, chambers (which, roughly speaking, than usual. 
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THE HEALTH AND SEWAGE OF TOWNS. 
CONFERENCE AT THE SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


Tae second annual conference, under the 
auspices of the Society of Arts, on the health 
and sewage of towns, was held on Thursday and 
Friday in last week, the Right Hon. James 
Stansfeld, M.P. (late President of the Local 
Government Board), in the chair. There was a 
large attendance of borough surveyors and engi- 
neers, medical officers of health, civil engineers, 
architects, and others. In connexion with the 
conference there was a small exhibition, in the 
lower room, of sanitary appliances, consisting for 
the most part of earth-closets and other equally 
well-known contrivances. The conference sat 
each day from eleven o'clock until five, with the 
exception of half an hour’s adjournment for 
luncheon. The programme compri 
and discussions on (lst) dry systems, inclading 
pails, pans, boxes, earth, middens, cesspools, ash, 
and other closets: their influence on health, 
cost of collection, commercial value of products, 
&c.; (2nd), water-carried sewage, including (a) 
new facte about sewage farme, with or without 
precipitation or subsidence; profit and loss 
thereon; (6) efflaent waters; subsidence, pre- 
cipitation, filtration ; (c) possibility of producing 
an efflaent harmless to health; (3rd), escape of 
sewage gas into dwellings; (4th), discharge of 
sewage into the sea; (5th), additional facts to 
those stated in the report of the Local Govern- 
ment Board on the disposal of sewage. 

The Chairman, in opening the proceedings 
welcomed the delegates from the various towns, 
and said that the returns which the Council of 
the Society of Arts had received from all parts 
of the country were not only more numerous 
than last year, but were, on the whole, faller 
and more complete.* The matters set down on 
the agenda paper for discussion were necessarily 
very similar to those discussed last year, for 
however often these conferences were repeated, 
it was unlikely that the programme could be 
materially altered. He wished to draw especial 
attention to a paper which would be read on the 
subject of the escape of sewer gas into dwell- 
ings. Last year in his opening address as pre- 
sident of the first conference, he drew especial 
attention to this asa new source of nuisance, and 
as being entirely the creation of the modern 
system of water-carriage for sewage. He was 
glad to know that the evil was one which was 
receiving increased attention at the hands of 
local authorities and sanitary engineers. The 
evil was one which was at present unremoved, 
although he had no hesitation in expressing the 
opinion that it was one which it was possible to 
entirely prevent and avoid. In large and dense 
populations the water-carriage system had much 
. to recommend it. It was scientifically the most 

complete, and it was certainly the most decent 
arrangement. But, on the other hand, it was a 
syetem which involved a very considerable capital 
outlay in the construction of sewers and pump- 
ing stations. It was, too, a system attended 
with difficulties at the point of junction between 
the sewer and individual house-drains, and also 
at the outfall of the sewerage system; and it 
certainly could not be said that either of these 
difficulties was yet fully solved. This being so, 
local sanitary authorities should be enjoined to 
exercise prudence and caution, and to abstain 
from rashly embarking in large schemes, io- 
volving great outlay and capital, for the disposal 
of their sewage. Some of the dry systems, though 
more or less scientifically incomplete, had certain 
great compensating advantages. For instance, 
they involved less capital outlay. They might 
be a nuisance in the sense of being offensive to 
the eye, but they were not open to the objection 


of being in the way in which the 
water-carriage by geuse was 4.0. by 
the generation of sewer-gas, which entered our 


t imperfect state of information upon the 
methods of dealing with sewage, they were 

the most easily modified and adapted to meet im- 
provements, and most easily put on one side 
entirely when the time arrived for the substitu- 
tion of eometbing more perfect. At the concla- 
sion of last year’s conference, the Executive 
Committee sammed up the results of its delibera. 
tions, and as a starting-point for this year’s dis. 
cussion, he desired to draw attention to those 


* These statistical returns occupy 34 pp. in the special 
number of the Society's Journal, each By of which 


in 
he iid 
useatt Conference, wes marked on the oover asa * Un. 





papers | posal 


lconclusions. The first was to the effect that | i 


under certain yen conditions a ip a 
farm, if properly managed, was apparently 
best method of disposing of water-carried sewage. 


He thought that conclusion was not likely to be | pa 


shaken. The second was, substantially, that 
there were various methods of dealing with sewage 


or filtration, and 
methods a sufficiently pure effluent water might 
be produced. The next conclusion was that with 
regard to the various dry systems, the result of 
any one of which, if properly carried out, was 
generally satisfactory. Another conclusion was 
that the old midden or privy system in populous 
districts should be discontinued and prohibited 
by law. The next, and one of the most important 
conclusions was that no one system for the dis- 
of sewage could be adopted for universal 
use, but that different localities required dif- 
ferent methods of treatment to suit their special 
pecoliarities of site, &c. With regard to every one 
of these conclusions, there was a generally-pre. 
vailing opinion resultiog from last year’s con. 
ference, that, whether in the case of water- 
carri or of dry methods of removal, there 
was little chance that sewage could be inoffen- 
sively removed and utilised at.a profit on the 
operation itself, except in very ial cases. 
Local authorities should therefore be careful 
before entering upon large and costly sewerage 


schemes in the hope of rendering them not only } hou 


efficient but profitable to the community, The 
most sensible thing to do in all cases was to find 
out what system was the best adapted to the 
conditions and requirements of the locality, and 
then to carry it out in such a as to secure 
efficiency with the least possible capital outlay 
and annual expenditure. An important con. 
clusion to which the Executive Committee had 
arrived, ia view of the proceedings at last year’s 
conference, was that in towns where a water- 
carriage system of removal was employed, a 


rapid flow, thorough ventilation, proper connec. | posi 
The inbabitants suffered continually from the 
effects of enthetic disease. Scarlatina, di 
and fever were constant visitors. The neighbours 
then began to complain ; many deaths occurred. 
The stench from the continually-o i 
cesspools was plainly perceptible in the public 
road, and great pressure was 
upon the local authority, to compel them to 
sewer the district at an expense almost equal to 
the value of the cottages themselves. Bat it 
appeared to the writer that to put sewers into 
such a district would be a sanitary mistake. It 
Committee of the 
Health to devise a 
remedy for the insanitary state of the hamlet. 
y closets were erected by Mr. 
Moser, at a cost to the owners of something 


tions of the house-drains with the sewers, and 
maintenance of the works in an efficient state, 
were conditions absvlutely essential to the public 
health. He wished to put this phase of the 
question before the Cauleesane in a new light. 
The question which he wished them to ask them- 
selves was this :—‘ What is the implied contract 
which is entered into between the local autho. 
rity and the individual when you bring into 
operation a water-carried system of sewerage ?” 
The local authority laid down the sewers, and 
the individual householder was compelled to 
drain into those sewers. To his mind, the con- 
tract which they had a right to imply on the 
part of the local authority was this:—“If yoo 
will carry, by your s)stem of house-pipes and by 
your drain from the house into the sewer, 
sewage of your house to our main sewer, we 
undertake to carry it away so that it shall not 
be a nuisance or a source of danger to the 
health of yourselves or to the health of the com- 
monity.” The question then aroze whether, 
under the existing law, and under the existing 
state of knowledge on the subject, the local 
authority could fulfil that contract; and if it 
could not, whether it had a moral right to call 
upon the individual to fulfil his part unless it 
obtained ers and means to enable it to 
falfil its own share? At last year’s conference, 
one of the conclasions arrived at was 
were no reliable means at the point of janction 
of the house-drain and the street-sewer by 
which the sanitary authority in possession and 
in control of the sewer could undertake that 
there should be no back escape of sewer- 
gas to the drain leading to the house. This 
was a question which was worthy of careful 
consideration. 


Mr. Pollard, in reference boa hs ie i Pacey 


& paper on the sanitary operations of the Halifax 
corporation, referring especially to the Goux 
ashpit system, now in operation there. He said 


the system was working very satisfactorily, and 
the , onped committee. considered it the best 
seen. 


A Jong discussion followed, in the course of 
w 

Dr. Haviland, medical officer of health to 
the Northamptonshire group of sanitary authori. 
ties, said that he bad carefally examined the 
Goux system in operation. He found that io 
— oe See ee pansy oe 

nce the adoption ) to its adop. 
tion be saaitly oteriated the tamination ta the 
death-rate. He was fully convinced of the valoe 
of the system. 





A gentleman from Wrexham spoke of certain 
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water-line is constantly 
the requirements of the 
water-mill, which has existed 
morial at the confluence of 
streams which give rise to ¢' 
occupiers of some of the 
hamlet have also the right to 
and use it as a sheep-wasb 
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authority to sewer 
expense ; but the Local 


contended by the writer that the ratepayers of the 
parish ought not to be called upon to turn aswamp 
into building land, for the benefit of 

houses were built, and imme. 


was left to the 
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have been added since ; thus twenty-two houses, | yarn-reel, the rail acting as a stirrer and scraper. | to be the “ intrinsic merit of the work,” and the 

occupied by 122 persons, have been provided for, | The hollow spindle, which is 6 in. diameter, is 

the cost being 11. 8s, 5d. per house, or 5s. 14d. intended for the of steam or hot air. 
ue 


council is enjoined not to “ permit any feeling of 
sympathy for an artist, or his family, by reason 
of his or their or to 
| influence them.” The works are to be those of 

“the highest merit that can be obtained,” and 
the prices paid are to be “ liberal,” and “ wholly 
;|in the discretion of the president and council.’’ 
Each purchase is to be publicly exhibited for at 
least onecalendar month in the annual Exhibition 
of the Royal Academy, or in some important 
public exhibition of fine art, to be selected by 


















































of the Gir ales arta oe the eve of doing so; the alterations hitherto | the president and council, who are the executive 
; of 200 houses. It ray Bactipenn in Re § have been without compulsion, except in a body of the trust. The funds are, however, 
the slops are provided for at the houses to wh én con Regge Bon Rc paavod ihode ok sit vested in a separate body of trustees, five in 


i to 
I have referred. When the closets were fixed,| was extreme. ‘The total amount of excreta col.| number. To them is entrusted the daty of 


the were pumped out, and the concrete | lected this year by the pails has been 5,643 tons | keeping and investing the capital which is up- 
broken ; the communications between the | in 317,084 pails, being 39 1b. to each pail, and| wards of 100,000/., and of paying over the 
rom/the amount of dry refuse (ashes, &c.), 9,277| annual income derived from the investments 


(less certain annuities) to the president and 
treasurer of the Royal Academy, who are also 
to be members of the trust in their official 
capacity. Theother trustees besides Sir Francis 
Grant and Mr. E. M. Barry, the present presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Royal Academy, are 
Viscount Hardinge, Mr. H. W. Eaton, M.P., 
and Mr, Hughes. Mr. F. A. Eaton, secretary of 
the Royal Academy, is secretary to the trust, 
which farther provides an annuity of 3001. for 
the president and 501. for the secretary of that 


body. 

Having now desvribed the rales and machinery 
under which the provisions of the will are to be 
carried out, it remains to notice those portions of 
the latter which affect the public. The Royal 
Academy is to act in the matter on public 
grounds, and for the public good. They are not 
to retain any works of art that may be purchased, 
bat are to hand them over to the nation’s repre- 
sentatives. It is curious to note that Sir F. 
Chantrey does not appear to have had any great 
confidence in the willingness of the Government 
of the country to incur expense in the interest 
of art, for he expressly forbids the application 
of any portion of the fuods for acquiring any 
depository or receptacle whatever for the works 
of art that have been purchased, other than a 
place of “temporary deposit and security”; and 
he directs the trustees, and president and council 
of the Royal Academy to urge upon the Govern. 
ment the importance of providing “a suitable 
and proper building” for the preservation and 
exhibition of the works of art purchased under 
his will, and presented to the nation. Failing 
success in such an endeavour, the trustees are 
to apply to Parliament for its sanction to some 
other proper scheme, in strict accordance with 
the intention of the will, which finally recites 
the object of Sir F. Chantrey to be that the 
income of the trust “shall be for ever devoted 
towards the encouragement of fine art in 
painting and soulpture executed within the 
shores of Great Britain.” 

The above extracts and explanations will ex- 
plain the provisions of the Chantrey bequest, 
which constitutes a new era in the history of 
our art-collections in this country, besides 
furnishing a noble example to those who are 
able to follow it. The Royal Academy, having 
accepted the daties imposed upon them, have at 
once proceeded to carry them out. They have 
bought a large pictare by Hilton, of “ Christ 
crowned with Thorns,” which was formerly an 
altar-piece in the Church of St. Peter, Eaton- 
square. They have farther purchased from the 

t Exhibition the sculptured group in bronze 
of “An Athlete wrestling with a Python,” by 
Mr. Leighton; and the following pictures,— 
“ Digging for Bait,” by Mr. 0. W. Wyllie; “The 
Story of Rath,” by Mr. T. M. Rooke; “ Har- 
mony,” by Mr. Frank Dicksee ; “ Early Promise,” 
by Mr. Joseph Clark; and “ Amy Robsart,” by 
Mr. W. F. Yeames. 

Following the directions of the will, communi- 
cations have been addressed to her Majesty’s 
Government, praying them to provide a suitable 
” Gallery,” in connexion with the 
National Gallery, in Trafalgar-square; and 
although no definite promise to this effect has 

et been made, the Firat Commissioner of Works 
Lintovencabls received a deputation from the 


sink trapped | tons. It is very satisfactory to be able to state 
grating in the yard, which led bya drain into| that, by the use of a lid, the invention of our 
the old cesspool. From the cesspool a filtering | manager (Mr. Hareseugh), the nuisance of smell 
, and gravel, in a trench from | from the collecting-vans, as they pass through 
where the drain-pipes had been taken was | the streets, is done away with. There is no 
provided, and this filtering-bed led off to the| doubt that the weekly removal of the excreta 
River Wandle. Whenever the level of the water | and refuse from the vicinity of the dwellings is 
in the bed of the Wandle is below the level of | producing a marked improvement in the habits 
this trench, it draws off into the Wandle without | of cleanliness of the cottage population, and 
leaving the least trace of defilement or ppllation. | must minister in some degree to moral improve- 
When the bed of the Wandle is full, the subsoil| ment. This view of the case should always be 
is necessarily filled with an impure water. If| considered when the question of cost arises, and 
the Wandle was never dammed up there would be | so also should the sanitary advantages be taken 
no difficalty whatever on the score of the slop. | into acoount. The following figures are taken 
water. Io the case in point, and in most cases, | from the annual report by the medical officer 
if one of Fie!d’s flash-tanks could be used, I see | of health :— 
no reason whatever to suppose that any evil} « The death-rate in the borough of e. fi 
would arise at all, the only necessity being that | year ending 3ist March, was 22°4 per ooo the oane 
BRR eee 
S land whi water-logged. or 8 3 a with e ; ighbouring 
4 of houses at a long distance from any system of | towns Fase Ry ib oighs eeeiers pr of the 
sewers, or in thinly-peopled districts, I can con- as were Peace Pa i for pee lower, 
fidently recommend some such plan as that of wa qphiwe- nye — 
Moser’s, under the control of a local authority. | {e2ssvor peisemmal ‘mote pice yey ny agpotcc 
ich 


Removal of Excreta and Refuse at Rochdale by the ye eg 7. of w aaa fers, wih 609 to 
Rochdale System (by Mr. Alderman Taylor).— | ois 2 . hh Secline: thas, fi ees 


Were it not that the pail system, as carried out | the death-rate for this year is ‘47, as compared with ‘57, 
at Rochdale, has received a somewhat special | the average of three previous years ; for the same 
notice and criticism, and the notion conveyed ap lle e e, y the death-rate for diarrhea is as 
that it is far from a success, either sanitarily or| ‘°° “" 
commercially, the writer would not have placed| ..... We have had another experience in 
the experience of the past year before the Con. | the year which I name here, that the views 
ference. The difference in the cost to the town | entertained on the question of sewage disposal 
has been about 4,000/. per annum for the last | in Rochdale may be seen. The corporation has 
two years, the increase arising from the following | purchased a farm of some 20 acres, near to the 
causes :— town, on which to purify and utilise the 
1. The manufactore ceasing, the excreta had | proper, namely, the flaid refuse of the town; that 
to be disposed in almost a crude state, namely, | is, the cooking, washing, manufacturing water, 
by just mixing it with fine ashes, and this|and whatever may be contributed by water. 
mixture having 40 per cent. of water, the carriage | closets, to the use of which no hindrance has 
and cartage was much more than the mann. | been given or objection made in Rochdale. Thus 
factured manure would have cost. whilat advocating strenuously the Rochdale 
2. The labour expended on this mixture was / system to be in practice good, and ministering 
much more than on the manufactured manure. | to the health and comfort of the inhabitants, we 
8. The money received for this mixture was | as strongly insist on the desirability of irriga. 
about 3¢. per ton, after conveying it some | ti ; 
20 miles; whereas the manufactured manore | utilisation of true sewage may be attained. 
would have realised 20s. ton, We propose next week to give abstracts of 
In the paper placed the Conference last | other papers read before the Conference, 
year, the hope was indulged that the Health| together with a report of the discussions 
Committee would have been enabled to enter | thereon. 
q ar adhcar Re wrnige wap her ae gerd Ft ara ' 
4 lected excreta. obstructions influences 
: proved to have been too and it is only THE CHANTREY BEQUEST. 
since December that a te step has been| Tue Royal Academy, as is well known, have 
taken. Without going intoa detailed history of | lately accepted a trust conferred upon them by 
the proceedings, I may state, generally, that the | the will of the late Sir Francis Chantrey. 
idea of disposal of the excreta, when simply | trust imposes duties of much importance to the 
mixed with fine ash, as a art-loving public, and our readers may be glad 
to have some definite statement on the subject, 
at a time when paragraphs — 
various journals containing partial and notalways 
correct ar aaa We have, therefore, taken 
some pains to refer to the words of Sir 
Chantrey’s will. It states his wish, in the 
place, to encourage “ British fine art in pain 
and sculpture.” The annual income to 
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and fixing it will not exceed 4501., and the| years. No comm can be given to I 
work that it will do, we estimate, will be about | artist, and the works of art to be trustees of the Royal Academy, and there is, 
bor tthe adem BeBe. tem Pr This | must have been entirely executed “ within the | therefore, reason to bope that the importance of 
estimate is not only on the shores of Great Britain.” The power to select and | the opportanity will be appreciated by those who 


are responsible for our national dealings with 
art. The enlargement of the National Gallery 
will seem to most persons an easy method of 
obtaining a valuable gift of works of British art 
to be ever growing from year to year, and the 
acquisition of which will be supervised by the 
taste and knowledge of the Royal Academy. 
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ARCHITECTURE AT THE ACADEMY 
DINNER, 





gave great pleasure to all who heard it. Towards 
the close of the ings, 

Sir Gilbert Scott said:— is one gentleman 
present among us this evening who has special 
claims upon an exeeenen ot aes. Geers. Aa 
tiquarian investigation is emphatically a subj 
of our own day. More hag been discovered of 
the substantial vestiges of history in our own 
than probably in any previous age; and it only 
needs the mention of the names of Champollion, 
Layard, Rawlinson, and Lepsius to prove that 
we have in this age obtained a genuine know- 
ledge of the history of art as practised in all 
previous ages. Not only have we obtained a 
correct understanding of the arts of our own 
race as exemplified in our own Medieval anti- 
quities, but lost buildings of antiquity, such as 
the Egyptian Labyrinth, the palaces of Nineveh, 
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the Mausoleum of Halicarnassus, the Temple and isto berobbed of then 
Statues of Olympia, and the Temple of Diana at | one q that the price of their 
Ephesus, have been rediscovered and disinterred. | sites may save the ta of ho build 











There remained, however, one great hiatus. We 
knew something of the more archaic periods of 
Greek art, and we knew that in the gate of 
Mycenw there were evidences of an art far more 
archaic and apparently not allied with true 
Hellenic art, buat we knew no more nor had an 





test against London being ¥ 
venture to take this opportunity of , 
whether some standing committee of wealthy 

citizens and learned antiquaries could not be 
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idea how this great gulf in art history was to be | formed to watch over and gongerve the antiqui-| have a general prepared in accordance 
bridged over. It still remains a great gulf, but | ties of old London. The Corporation of London sith the provinion of Sep Sinnep, wisah design 
Dr. Schliemann, by his excavations, first on the should the treatment of the 

i the 











gite of Troy and then of Mycenm, bas brought 
toopen daylight what, without prejadging ques- 
tions as yet sub judice, seem to be the veritable 
works of the heroes of the “ Iliad”; and if he has 
not yet actually solved the mysteries which 
shroud that age, he has brought before us a 
perfect wealth of fact at the least calculated to 
sharpen our antiquarian appetite for more 
certain knowledge. Knowing that Dr. Scblie- 
mann is like one in old times, who, while i 
to tell of the Atrides and of Cadmus, yet allow 
the chords of his heart to vibrate to softer in- 
fluences, I will, while proposing his health, con- 
join with his name that of his energetic fellow 
explorer, Madame Schliemann. 

Dr. Schliemanu said :—You have been pleased 
to confer upon me two of the greatest honours 
which this country can possibly bestow upon a 
foreigner,—first, by your kind invitation to this 
hospitable banquet to meet the most illustrious 






antiquities of their city. 
Afterwards the Chairman, in drinking the 

























filled with white clay. The productions of 
sculpture were limited to the carving of small, 
flat idola of Minerva yAaveemic of marble, almost 
in the form of two discs, which adhere to each 
other, and upon which an owl's face is rudely 
scratched. The Trojan treasure certainly shows 
more art, but it is characterised by an absence 
of ornamentation. In Mycenz, 


on the 
the monuments which I have brought to igh $ 
show a high state of civilisation, and the 


THE LONDON AND MIDDLESEX 
AROHAIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
On Satarday last a meeting of this society was 
held at Serjeants’ Inn. There @ good at. 


tendance, and the president, I Talbot de 
Malshide, took the chair. In opening the pro. ng 

















rude, and appear to be the primitive Mycenwan 
sculptors’ first essay. But rude as they are 
childish as they look, these primitive productions 






of Greek art are of paramount interest to 
eeediatheas ot tke: cane eee ee Starting 
1 they prove to un nthe most oe nah 
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apart a recreation. nd for the town of Brongh, 
Se En 
iy ascend- 

ing rising ground, Stainmore opens ont its wide 
plaia, growing in hewedihy lo distance, and in 
cold moorland expansiyeness with every rood 


PHOSPHOR-BRONZE AND ITS 
APPLICATIONS, 


Ata of the Society of Arts, on the 
26th ult., a paper on -Bronze 
by Mr. Alexander Dick. ) writer said, in the 
course of it, that according to antiquarian re- 
search, bronze formed the earliest alloy pro. 
duced,—some imens are estimated to have 
an existence of from 4,000 to 5,000 3 it 
was not the alloy which we now bro: 
formed of copper and tin, but the result of the 
rough smelting of cupreous ores, and, of course, 
contained impurities. It was used for casting 
domestic toole, weapons, and images; at a later 
ea, bells, and still later for cannon. The 
ifficalty of the bronze founder, d the later 
lespeestoltey of Untitled ‘pare viopet’ eal se 
m y are 
for his smelting; but erie ahha Thoch became 
articles of commerce, farther 
met with in producing sound reliable cast- 
ings, and it is of but a recent date that some 
light has been thrown on the nature and cause 
of these difficulties, as also on the way to 
avoid or remedy them, In the year 1868, 
Messrs. Montefiore and Kiinzel, of Liége, in 
Belgium, en in a series of very éxhaustive 
experiments with bronze and bronze Castings. 
These gentlemen observed that the tin in bronze 
continually decreases by oxidation during the 
process of smelting. They found that the oxide 
of tin partly goes into the slag and partly is 
dissolved in the molten metal. The operators 
found great difficulty in determining analyti- 
cally the proportions of the oxides, whether in 
combination with Re fa or copper, or whether 
ae Mic up in e cfg found that 
>: »” @ process by which the molten metal 
ts atirre’ up with a eclen stick, will eliminate 
the oxide combined with copper, but has no 
influence on the oxide of tin; experiments, by 


passing hydrogen over heated 
i 


~ 






Having so far succeeded in eliminating the 
that by the further addition of a small per. 
cen’ of to the alloy, the 

anged, the grain or fractore finer, 
colour brighter, the elasticity and made ts 

41. 


- 





and, as two crystalline metals form a much more 
homogeneous alloy than two metals of which one 
is not or ie, -brcnze must neces- 


employ the same for the purposes above stated. 
A number of phosphor.bronze alloys are now 
manufactured, varying in composition to suit the 
objects for which are intended. The scope 
of their application is, of course, very one 
The harder alloys are used for casting 
Sener sas nd aed BY tasting Sate 
80 a are engineering ; 
and the still softer for ing, drawing, and 
embossing, dc. 
A series of interesting experiments with 
hosphor-bronze was made in Berlin by the 
al Academy of Industry, in order to ascertain 
the qualities and capacities of the metal whilst 


under heavy strain, and its resistance to often 
repeated strains. The firat bar of p' or. 
bronze was tried under a constant of 
10 tons per square inch, and resisted 408,230 
pulls; a bar of ordinary bronze broke even be- 
fore the strain of 10 tons per inch had 
been attained. A second bar of phosphor. bronze 
was tried under a strain of 12} tons per square 
inch and withstood 147,850 pulls, and a third 
bar, under 7} tons strain, C) after 
8,100,000 pulls. On the bending machine, 
phosphor-bronze, whilst under 9 tons 7 square 
inch, remained unbroken after 4,000, bends, 
whilet ordinary bronze broke 150,000 


bends. 

Major Majendie tested phosphor-b 
ite liability to emit sparks, when 
friction, and attained 
Seapets ain ah alate Abe 

wor . 
tone of 9 in. diameter was made to revolve ¥ 


ip 


zing 


Several 
use of the all poy or | ae sr so 
any exception, the results showed a much greater 
resisting power over that possessed by 
bronze, 

—_—_—_— 

STREET IMPROVEMENTS IN THE OITY. 

Tur of Mr. Ha: , the engineer to 
tn Clay Comyhalinnts ef wsth, "eontati 
some interesting statements with respect to 


street improvements in the City. From this 
docqment it appears that it has teken nearly 


half a oén to effect the widening of Newgate. 
; Hr Hay rod san tar he widen 
was 





Teeske 


known | Shepherd’s- 


Jewry and the Mansion-house, has been com 
and that arrangements have been made 
or the continuation of the improvement as far 
westward as Ironmonger-lane, and that this will 
be effected next . Improvements in Upper 
Thames.street and Tower-street are in , 
fare 








fare is to be constru Bream’s- 
Chancery-lane, and Fetter-lane. 
Fw 
NEW ORGANS. 


A FINE new organ of great power, and having 
pang a an architectural character, has just 
been b Messrs. Thomas 0. Lewis & Co., of 
Brixton, for the new parish 
church of Newington, and was opened at a 
special service the other day, when Mr. Hopkins, 
organist at the Temple Church, presided. The 
instrument ia the gift of Mr. William Tarn, of 
Ni Causeway, and has cost 2,1501. It 
contains thirty-one stops in the choir organ, 
great organ, and swell organ respectively, in 
addition to eight stops in the pedal organ, with 
independent pedal action, together with six 
couplers and six pedals of combination, and there 
is action to the great . The 
carved oak case was designed by Mr. J. F. 
Bentley, architect, and cost 5001. The instru- 
ment is erected in a chamber on the south side 
of the chancel, and has two frontages, one in the 
chancel and the other overlooking the south aisle 
of the church. The chancel frontage is about 
25 ft. in ht, and is carried considerably 
higher than Gothic arch in front of the 
chamber. On the case is the following insorip- 
tion, carved in oak :—“ To the glory of God, and 
in pos? Sasa: Tarn, this is erected 
his ‘affecti son William, May, 1877.” 
© whole of the front pipes are in spotted 
metal, and the total number of pipes which the 
instrument contains is upwards of 3,000. 
Messrs. Lewis & Co. are at present engaged in 
building bid bs of anew Lg oseameny and 
ca @ new public at Glasgow, now 
parvo B of erection, and shortly to be opened. 
This instrument will be one of the largest ever 
built in Bogland, and equal in size and power to 
the at the Albert Hall and that at St. 
G 8 Hall, Liverpool. It will be 40 ft, in 
height 19 6 wide, and 25 ft. deep, and will 
-four sounding-stops and fourteen 
couplers. architectural design of the case 
will be Grecian in style, harmon § with the 
interior of the hall itself. The cost of the organ 
will be upwards of 7,0007, 


EEE 
A NEW VESTRY HALL AT 
WANDSWORTH, 
Ata recent meeting the Wandsworth Vestry 


Sheets | decided upon the erection of a new vestry-hall. 


. Langton moved a resolution to the effect 
that a plot of freehold land be purchased for a 
reasonable amount in the parish for the erection 


offices. 
partionlar plot of land which it “was 
bin might Ca asn having been indi- 


F 


ted, some objection was raised to the erection 
eS as Dar te Calas © , wherea 
Dr. Brown, one of the members, said it was a 
di to the parish that when the Vestry 
¥ ing were com 


a building were 

ya eyes 
hey would be sure to obtain a la 

ponins pak eg weeks oe He knew of aix 








Bagineers.—At a meeting of the 
ety 5 Boa nay held on May 7th, in the 
ictoria-street, Westminster, Mr. 
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a bserved that the difficulty | is of the fourteenth-cen yle. 
PARTY WALLS OF MODERN SUBURBAN | irye tat Grated siertwet Oe Oe aes, | eo 8 Oe eee Ee PU on (ad 
HOUSES. Oe Oe i ae sectach seetbeas ot Gos. Sort mark bas been carried out by Menara. Hardman 
Siz,—Common sense dictates the necessity t be anzious to vote, He would sagaast thet, ie & Co., and has been erected ‘by the surviving 
* spplications shoud he read, commencing the first, | .bildren of Mr. and Mrs. Rawlinson, ‘ 
(compulsory) that all party-walls, as they ©00- | 44 any member of the Board who wished s name to be} 11 tone, A new stained glass i 
tain the grates ead sopkinn-songes ant see 8 retains on the let might ‘ony $0, Gul 058 Bix. Pe vieaaehecie ale pte . 
many parts thin, shou ep-geen farms Sa marine t read. 1 should follow the been placed It iethe ot Ms, 
pe ge S pk ip Sis quick! tc Ba oo sppointed. Appl ute Sinaky oo ents Concheotead wttend and has been fixed by Mr. Kempe, of 
bricks, to say nothin of the fearfal destruction in separately, and questioned on their i —At the opening of St. Agnes’ 
y y iat to telieadle often testimonials; and they would be unwisely if they Chareb, -park, in Janvary last, the 
ress Snes foisted or filled in solid om Setar voccah anuden tanetae the edran- | Bishop of London refused to consecrate the edifice 
flushed with mortar) by machine-sweeping. ike quition oa. being bg she vate ae Soe og erable ba Armen 8 morte 
. * * iv a 
Unless chimneys are solidly built, soot collects | Sit, “.ieSion, “The names of the sixty-eight oundi. | Neves ip pene Aber be ae robes minh phe 


and smoulders, causing an outbreak of fire. I 
wish to call earnest attention to the subject. My 
desire is, that your staff, district and insurance 
companies’ surveyors, the purchasing public, 
tenants, and others, will inspect, in carcass, un- 
plastered, north, south, east, and west, party. 
walls of skeleton buildings, as I notice daily 
all the refuse old broken brickbats carted to the 
suburbs are invariably used for foundations and 
chimney-breasts, thus rendering what ought and 
requires to be the strongest, in reality the 
weakest and most unsafe portion of new etucco 
homes in the outskirts. 
Wa. Percy TRveman. 








AS AGAINST THE USE OF GRANITE. 

Siz,—Althongh not an architect, may I yet 
venture to suggest to those who advocate the 
use of polished granite as the best building 
material one or two considerations which they 
seem to have overlooked ? 

What would be the effect if the sunny side of 
Oxford-street consisted solely of houses with 
polished fronts, which, equally with glase, would 
reflect the son’s rays, and so become very painful 
objects to behold ? 

If the polish encared, as these gentlemen 
seem to anticipate (in which, however, they 
would be disappointed), the softening and toning 
down of colour which time gives, and which adds 
so much to the effect of, especially, large piles of 
buildings, must be lost. 


The feldspar of granite is a very fusible aub- | then 


stance, and I have seen safficient heat generated 
by a fire in London to effectually reduce granite 
to the condition of slag. 

The silica of granite encloses a cell containing 
water, which under great heat becomes con. 
verted into steam, and tends to fracture the 
stone, 

Your correspondent “H. T.,” in last week’s 
Builder, appears to have ignored some of these 
conditions when he speaks of “ imperighable 
polished granite.” 

I have spoken of granite as astone, Having 
lived all my life in a granite country, I and some 
of my neighbours have been accustomed to 
regard it as such. But “H, T.” says, “ stone 
eeaitag. ag wap rape restoration ;” four 
ines below , “granite building would 
save all this,”—ergo, according to “H. T.,” 
granite is not stone, FELDSPAR, 








TOUTING. 


Mr. Samuvzt Kyieut, A,R.1.B,A., presents his com- 
pliments to the editor of ‘the Builder, and calls attention 
pl f 


Y adve t on the back page of the 
accompanying selection of “‘ Hymns,” to be used at the 
Baptist anniversary ices at Exeter Hall, &c. The 
same advertisement on the outer of the 
Pees a lle Bey po Mr. hopes 

ilder tee fit to in its pages such 
act of a “ Fellow” of the i = a 
“ Denomination Extension. —— ——, F.B.1.B 
architect, of ——, ha given i tu eral 
_ to the of so a8 to be oy 
glad to confer with 7 * deacons in any part of 
the who have in a of 
New erences, required, to works 








Con an extensive builder, 

that the election was s most important yo ge 
considered the pat in,—and they were 
v be referred to a committee to 





qualifications various candidates could not be ascer. 

tained. Mr, Gradon then made a motion giving effect to 
Hutton, in seconding the 

they made the Sulteon Wieeioten ate ani: 


dates were read over, and a weeding-out resulted 
in reducing the number to eleven, bey apne then cut 
down to four names. 

On the first voting, Mr. W. De Normanville, of 
on ey ean Kensington, Lo: * pmo ~—— 
‘otes; the second can three . 
oebers one vote each, the rest be t etnies London 


man was then duly e 








LIABILITIES OF BUILDERS, 
PEARSON v. COX AND OTHERS, 


Tus was an 1 (in the Court of A ) from the 
judgment of Mr. Justice Denman on the. ings of the 
, and to enter judgment for the plaintiff. It appeared 


Nottingham, which were rebuilt by his direction in 
es ome ey on" other peed Bo were the oretnanters 
em ox to carry ou' e a re- 
oieele qucsticn abutted on a highway, durin Fine 
ns ag of the building a —— a —— _.. = _ 
uses, to prevent yy being iny 
weod, or pater which might to" fall from 
above, On the shell of the houses completed 
moma ba removed, at the instance of the local sutho- 
rities, who thought it unnecessary, and s plasterer was 
then engaged by the contractors to complete the interior 
of the houses. While this was being done, a plank used 
tho Siauesy, and injured the pheleailt whe wen pectony 
t ighway, and inj jaintiff, who was i 
eothe: Se one oat ngulane tee aot 
fendants, — came on peo oy A 
Denman and a special jury e Assizes at Notting- 
ham, when the jury, in answer to questions left to them 
by the Judge, found that the defendants had not removed 
hoarding at a time when the public safety required 
that it should be kept up, and that the in to the 
intiff was not caused by such removal, but was caused 
y the negli of the contractors in not provi 
other protection for the public, and they aw: 
damages. On these findings the Judge directed that judg- 
ment should be entered for the defendants. The 


The Court was of opinion that no action could, in the 
e i accident had hap 


defendan' ig in not against 

accident which was altogether Pane we raga, Somaya 
ing that ought to have been done to pro- 
teet the public, that it was a nuisance to the highwa: 


were not liable, but the sub-contractor who had under- 
taken to do the oo aud interior of the houses. 
aa of the Jadge was right, and hie judgment must 








STAINED GLASS. 
window on the south side 





SEI ANE A NO ENE TC 
Southsea.—Mesars. Wailes, Son, & Strang, of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, have filled three of the 
windows of the new St. Jade’s Mission Chapel, 
Southsea, with stained glass. The large three. 
light window contains figures of our Lord as the 
Good Shepherd, St. Peter, and St. John the 
Evangelist, with the Agnus Dei above. These 
are represented under canopies. The trefoil in 
the gable has a design emblematic of the m 
The windows in the sides lower 
in tinted cathedral quarry . 
tracery in richly 
desigs. The five windows on 
filled by the same firm with geometric 
glass, that in the centre, 
table, having a medallion 
Chipping Norton.—One 
north aisle of Chi 
has jast been with 
window consists of three lights 


thet the defendant Cox was the owner of some houses at. 


.|iron bars into three com: 


the |The donors are Mrs. Lister, of Ovenden; Mr. 


G. Suteliffe, of Heg 3 and two by Messrs. 
Holdsworth, of Shaw Hill, who have presented 
six stained-glass windows before. Messrs. Ward 
& Hughes, who have been entrusted with the 
windows, have supplied the whole of the windows 


in the church except one. 
Edinburgh Castle.—The small Norman window 
in the apse of the little of St. Mar. 


garet’s Chapel, built by Queen Margaret, on the 
ai or toe Gabe tok has been restored 
under the superintendence of her Majesty's 
Board of Works, and filled with historical stained 


each filled with a subject in small mosaic. The 


lower group represents St. Margaret founding 
the chapel. The centre ig illustrative of 








5 
: 
rie 
z ag ks 
Leite 
pliiter 
fab ttt 


ache Se ee ae which the tower 
was mainly bailt) had been , hence 
ite early ; and in the lower stages of the 
structure the was of blue lias,—-a material 
the durability of ig most uncertain ; mach 
of this had been coated with rongh-cast. Another 
kind of bloc. lias from the neighbourhood, of 
proved endurance, the defective old 
material, The rebu commenced jast above 
the west window, at about a height of 38 ft. 
from the floor. Chain bond of Pennant stone 
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HOSPITALS IN PRIVATE HOUSES. 


has recently come under my observation. 
an arrangement not only checks the 
disease, bat gives a confidence to 

act 


y 


families which enables them to 
under the misfortune, a matter in itself of 
portance, 

Could the Building Act be made 

this matter, so that the construction of 
be com. 

puleory in houses of a certain size ? 

I am glad to find that a movement is afoot for 
patients in the public hospitals. In Germany, 
a student, as soon as he enters a inane eae 


great im ik 
deal with 
such 
hospital chamber or chambers should 
making more extensive provision for private 
certain small tax for this 








Miscellanea, 


Metropolitan Board of Works.—At the 
meeting of the Metropolitan Board of Works, on 
the 4th inst., tenders were received from the 
following firms for six new furnace and flue 








digcussion has arisen about the genuineness of 
these objects in a series of articles in the Popolo 
Romano, bat the best authorities are agreed as 
to their being genuine. The authorities have 


Se 


The Treasures found at Palestrina and 
parchased by the Italian Government for 72,000 
lire have been placed in the Kircherian Museum. 
We learn from the Tourists’ Directory that some 


they must bave had business transactions with 
port ngage colonies; and that the tomb in 
w 

eighth century B.C. 


Triennial Handel Festival at the Crystal 
Palace.—The days for the triennial musical 
celebration of Handel’s memory have again 
arrived, and the ions at the Crystal 
Palace for the festival in honour of the great 
composer are nearly complete. The dates fixed 
are Monday, June 25th; Wednesday, June 27th; 
and Friday, June 29th ; the festival itself being, 
as usual, preceded by a fall public rehearsal on 
Friday, Jane 22nd. The Handel . Festival 
Pampblet, containing fall information as to the 
arrangements, is issued gratuitouely on applica- 
tion at the Crystal Palace and Exeter : 


Social.—On the 4th inst. Mr. Charles Barry, 
F.8.A., Preeident of the Institute of British 


they were found possibly dates from the | Pind 


district of Acoc 


Messrs. Bonner & Mills, 
by Mr. F. T, W. Miller: 


For building four warehouses in Great Ea:tern-street: 




















Shored for Messrs. Wells & Son, and Messrs. W, H- 
& H. Vaughan. Mr. J. W. Brooker, architect :— 
Downs & Co £8,498 0 0 
Lioze'l 8,455 0 0 
Crockett . 8,138 0 0 
PINE, Accctinctcnnietsewneteseeses 7,641 0 0 
Morter 7,625 0 0 


For building All Saiats’ Vicarage, Shooter’s-hill, for 


obtained some from the Britiat cone hE oactemmemnen Messrs, Habershon & Pite, 
Museum, chawtak pr designs from that col- Sewell & Son 0 
lection, —_ ye ye up in the room for com. ae : 
. esigos are Assyrian or Egyptian Jai 
ge te agi oor probably purchased of Tongue 0 
Pheenivian merchants, and tend to show that dadd & ® 
Parker & Evans 0 








For the erection of five houses at Tottenham, for Mr. J, 
er :— 
Thomerson (accepted) ............£1,600 0 0 


‘and di-posal of the sewage, for the 
Green, near Birmingham. Mr. E. 





For the sewers 








Pritchard, engineer. Quantities by Mr. E. J. P i 
5. & W. Pattinson ............ see 390 0 0 
Williams................+ 8,108 0 0 
Palmer & Lee oni ..i..e. eee eceee eee 7,315 0 0 
Greenwood, Dormer, & Co 6,616 0 0 
Fs BODY ocecasiceneScascs aceoees 6590 0 0 

ie... 5,950 0 0 
bi , .callbesnspenietencnbeeseunses 5400 0 0 
Frayne & Son. .......0+-.sseeeee.eeres 5,351 0 0 
Green & Son (accepted) ......... 6,292 0 0 





For See Pe. 13, South Parade, Nottingham, for 
Messrs. 8. Smith & Co, . Mr. architect. 
Quantities supplied :— 


G. R. Isborn, 


Detinett & Co. ....ccceccccnseevseceres £27,459 0 0 


For four semi-detached residences at Lewisham Park. 
architects, Quantities supplied 














tubes for boilers at the Crossness puomping- - Kerr 0 
stations, the amount of the Architects, entertained at dinner the members Staines & Sen 
being as stated :— Frere Pe” | tthe thaneciatiens eomnetiet tne inatinta, baton eb deatelere ° 
Se their self-immolation for the general good, which ir mw ema 0 
00 | took place two nights after. The company] — [Swneg 0 
0 0 ig me Never Farquhar, bart., the trea- ERS SAR SS RE SEN OR 0 
surer, Mr. Frederick Ouvry, president of the : 
lg TIPE, sae thdvcnsieccotaabindetiich 4 : e - 
Haltoa & Boas ween. = To 0 © | Society of Antiquaries, and one or two personal | ¢.Pi"*s"oeen ‘May, Mes itt Come, architect, 
It ake a eee friends connected with the body. Only two | Quantitiee supplied :— . ° - 
Halton shoald be acce " Tenders then | asts were drank, “ Prosperity to the Institute,” p "Ss se ee ee ae £785 0 0 
reeeived from the following firme for painting | 82a tbe Health of the genial host. cw «Remevarearsemmnsseneig i 
* iron bridges along the line of the Nortk Pers ee, Lemnene Moves - Kerley (accepted) .............c000000 67410 0 
atfall Sewer, between Old Ford and Barki end from London ge, on the Sout ildi 
Creek :— 5 aad London Railway, can see on the east side of the PP cee yt os rian en & 
aii te Oi ea 200 0 0 line, close to the Old Kent-road station, a re- OID casicistaciccctassechsociiss «:.itsierss Gee 6 @ 
Baldwin 420 0 0 markable double series of brick structures, at | ont 4 bon 9, sepemmopenemgpnele — 
Harker ..... 290 6 0 present about twenty in number. These con- Howhtt (too late) ................... 600 0 0 





Mr. Phillips moved that the tenders should be 
referred to the Works and General Purposes 
Committee for consideration and report, and 
the motion was agreed to, 

Victoria Hall, : —The above 
hall, erected on a plot of ground adjoining the 
Victoria Park Congregational Church, Approach. 
road, Bethnal-greev, bas been opened. The 
new hall is iit in a mixed Lombardio 
style. The basement contains two school. 
rooms, &® kitchen, with gas apparatus, and lift 
to supply provisions, in the large hall. There 
is a heating apparatus, and a room for disinfect. 
ing clothing also, The ground-floor contains 
library, secretary’s room, still-room and‘ lift, 
lavatories, and other conveniences. The hall is 
ee seat ae = to nee Gre 

eries supported by columns. tform 
oh rostram occupies one end. The architect 
is Mr. Woodman, of Notting-hill; and the 
builders are Messrs. Wood Brothers, of Cleve- 
land.street, Mile-end. Mr. T. Waters acted as 
foreman, The cost of building was 7,0001, 


The Sheffield School of Art.—Mr. Alder. 
man Bragge, F.S.A., has presented to this 
school a very fine copy of Piranesi’s great work 
on Rome. It consists of twenty-two large 
volumes. At the last monthly meeting of the 
Council of the school Mr. Bragge, after alluding 
to his retirement from the office of president, 


and ex parapet 
ing so harmoniously colleagues, 

witnessing -the s a oo 
of the school, acceptance for the 


use of the school of this the most valuable book 


he could bestow. Onthe motion of Mr. John 
Hobson, ae -Mr. M. E. Hadfield, and 
gu r 


-“ Tiétel de Ville’; No. 3, “ Omicron.” 
‘farther points out the following as havinz great 


stitute the new Deptford Hospital, New Cross- 
road, Hatcham. We learn that within the last 
seven months between one and two millions of 


buildings by one of our South London merchants, 
Mr. W. T. Wiseman, 

Wakefield Town-hall Competition.—The 
architect deputed by the ion has advised 
the award of the three first places to the designs 
marked by the following mottoes, and in the order 
here assigned:—No. 1, “ Practical”; No. a 

e 


merit :—“ Luz,” ‘ Ly ” Labor Omnia 
Vineet,” “ Bona Fides,” “ Speset Fides” (No.1), 
“ Westminster,” and “Once Again.” 

The Society for Photographing Relics of 

Ola London.—The photographs of the third 
year’s issue—a series of six views of the exterior 
of St. Bartholomew’s the Great, West Smithfield, 
and of adjacent houses in Cloth Fair—are in 
course of preparation, and will shortly be ready 
for delivery. 
' Proposed for the Albert Me- 
morial.—We are asked to mention that the 
engraving we published last week, illustratiog 
the proposed inclosure, appeared originally in 
our excellent contemporary, the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, and gladly comply. 








— 


TENDERS. 

For three villa residences at Underhill-road, Dulwich, 
for Mr. Edward Downs. Mr. R, Peters, architect :— 
Downs & Co. (accepted) ......... £3,405 0 0 



























, &e., at Little s’ Home, Farnin 
Rang bg ing & Haight, eochitootn Quantitice 
beng gan 0 00 
Nightiv chan iceeapentsinndbesess 
Browne & cbianoa ae sara 0 ° 
iggs & Hill........ i 
ng - 3,595 0 0 
Sharp . 3,297 0 0 
ROSS ....0ececcceeeesesererees wipesess 3,201 0 0 
Downs & Co 3,270 0 0 
For warehouse, Little George-street, Bermondsey, for 
Mr, rt Friend = Mr. ‘Gale, architect. Quantities by 
e Downs & Co, (accepted) verses. £4.75 0 0 


square, for Messre. J. & T. Newman. 


Datfield. Mr. J. Butterworth, architect :— 
Jackson & Tod 


For alterations at the Marquis Cornwallis, Brunswick- 
Mr. E. Brown, 


Kent Stock Bricks have been supplied for these [on Pickering ssescscesssssnce.ceue £185 0 0 
SUNN cidsccSdpuibtancssedsctececcssecces 120 6 6 





For stabling, warehouses, &c., for Mesirs, H. & G, 














apdaditonsmnetsnntiiitl £5,070 0 0 
Perry & Co. ..cccccsevecessscocesseeees 5,000 0 G 
NOR NOB caicctivessiicesicctvene cis 4,995 0 @ 
BE. & B. C. Gibbons...............-. 4,308 0 0 
Pe Ree een 4,393 0 0 
Outhwaite & Som ....06.......ceeeeee 4,339 0 0 
aqper 4,329 0 0 
arnett 300 0 0 
00 
00 
00 
0°90 
eenefis 00 
Iron Stable Fittings. 
Cotte OO i.6E eenici..:,...: BD «9-8 
Qamtelt iscciesncsssntississovee 747 0 0 
GN onda eS tse. GEO: O 
St. Pancras Iron Works Company 
(aceepted) / 00 
Iron Girder Floor. 
Homan & Rodgers (accepted) ... £428 0 0 


Asphalte Floor. 
Seyssel Asphalte Company: Mr. 
H. Glean, manager (accepted). £225 0 0 





For new School Board Schools, Belper, Derbyshire, 


Messrs. Giles & Brookhouse, architects :— 









































At the Pottery :— 
fables 2 . £24,155 0 0 
Freeborough .....cssceesseene----ern0e 4,100, ,0 0 
Statbam 3,918 0 0 
B i 3,550 0 0 
Walker & Sons 3,537 18 0 
Greenwo0d,,,......ccccrsercereeeeeenee 3,428 0 0 
GiGOBOP crevecccvessecesscevers 3,362 0 0 
Wo0diwies..........cesccresesesseescneee 3,340 0 0 
Slater (accepted) 3,156 10 © 
At Cow-hill :— 
Vickers -. £2,720 0 0] 
Freed gh .. 2,700 0 0 
Walker & sons 2,453 16 ° 
i 2,350 
Woodiwiss ie 0 6 
Bakewell 4 $ g 
eeceees: cccetesecceces 2, 
Bodell & Goa pane 2330 ° 0 j 
Glossop 2 
Slater (accepted) .........-ereecssv+s 2,101 0 0 
Addi to school in High-street :— 
Set rs AID BB 
Woodiwiss cmenmesacncte 0 ° 
& BONG ....,...0000eeseseereeeeee 837 
Glossop (accepted) .. 870 0 0 



















































































[May 12, 1877. 






















































490 THE BUILDER. 
EEE EEE 
der eag La betin, Meteors ne T0 CORRESPONDENTS. | MICHELMORE & REAP, 
architests—> Inqeirer (the employer of the man who did the mischief. Sop potest 
Rowley INE ciicndctenensamenns £1,223 © 0 chances anp Fou would fall tn anaction).—A. M-Ji Wee |e oe ——— 
Crisp & Sons ues 200 0 0 i. F.—J.0. #800--F. P.—J. B.S. . ‘ PY OO CHARLES OCOLLINCE’SO PATENTS 
Wiley & Felkin....-....scc...s.+ . 1198 11 6 CHL BR JW. RJ. FB A. OF. & T—Feldser— 
Brower &800 corse 1,110 0 0 ee ee eee (COLLIN PATENT HIN 
Hashes es 6 9 We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL 
Bvans 1,058 15 0 arora , and IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of every Description, 
All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &e. must be 
Burton 8 C0. venoms WOMB TE Z| gy te name data of the soma net. secs 36, BOROUGH ROAD 
Morris 849 10 0 oF ia ad ial of Diseount to Builders. 
Nora. —The responsibility of Mg cred papers Miustrated List, two stampa. N, 
For erection of mortuary chapels, bousdary.walle, £e.. pubtiomasting: SERENE —_— - 
at the os Cemetery, for the Keynsham ; RW LIV OF SITIAN. 
mg 5 SS Ben, Seanees, Quantities supplied Advert ‘ sot be ; i for the ‘ weir i "TIMES. I Tt 
oll £1,208 0 0 week's issue later than THREE o'clock p.m. With some Account of his Family, ‘chie@ly from new and 
Croker. 1,297 0 0 unpublished Records. 
Veals 1,275 0 0 on THURSDAY. By J. A. CROWE and G. B. CAVALCASELLE. 
Bomphe eo st Soe Sie acetate pers ee ore 
BHamphreys ......0essereeveneserennees 1,234 0 0 CHARGES FOR a en ae 200 whieh is 
King socio ae @ 8 perhaps more interestiag because it offers here and there oppor. 
sae sovevaveseseaveswonssess —_ . - , . sapanents ADVERTISEMENTS. | tunttics for discussion of what ite eathore edvance."—Saturday 
iters , a ; — careful patient study of the vast amount 
oe : = : : SITUATIONS V4CANT. watt through which ‘ney ior had to wade, in order to arrive at 
TESTO ER EERE HERES OED ORT EEE {about words) WON i ccsstucew &. 64. conclasious present readers. Hitherto 
For additions and alterations to the Custom House Bach od Tins fabout tem seeeecece + Os, 64, there has been no adequate biography of Titian, even in Italy." 
a a Docks, for Mr. Bowler. Messrs. W. E. SITUATIONS WANTED. ‘ JOHN —— oars 
Yiliams & Sons, architects :— FOUR Lines (about THIRTY ander .. 9. 6d. mady, Post-free. 
Aaley £1,149 0 0 Bech additional line {about ten words) »-....+-c+ te. 64. MPROVED SYSTEM of BOOK. 
Marr ww 1,086 0 0 PRE-PAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. K G. Specially for Builders and Contractors. 
Lima 1,046 0 0 4° Postage Stamps must not be sent. the Geimer of the Birkbeck Prine, This system secures 
Baton (accepted)..............css000 1,029 0 0 ty cmgliclly of Sasser 2s lie ans 
For farm-buildings at Parys, Amlweil, for the Marquis TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. Just published, crown 8vo. with Ilinstrations, 7s. 64. 
of Anglesey and the Hon. Lady. Weave. Mr. R. G. crass aang Gicalinell pose ‘“ B ath U ae 
—- £696 0 0 in any part of the Uaited” Ringdom st the tate of is, Por enum 00K Gals me CIVIL and 
D. & W. Thomas ..........0000...c0000 . 680 0 0 ~ Gorn a ts author of Cds Belis,’ &e. 
600 0 0 At eenittenensnend bohy Dosey Coty at the Post-office, “ & book which is elways =e im 
Pritchard & Hughes ..............++. yd 4 : of 46, Catherine-street, W.C. ee ee Lae atidgha 
Owens (accepted) .............ceses000 40 0 0 a Bath Bt of t , to the thonsbitel aaatitanition of all whe 
For additions to timber yard at Menai Bri for BANDELL, SAUNDERS, ¥ (Limited) . % 
Marquis of Anglesey. Mr, R. G. Thomas, od 
ae eee Quarrymen and Stone Merchants, EALE’S RUDIMENTARY SERIES.— 
Owens (accepted) .....-.....vese-n00 . 17 0 0 aie Brees OA a es i 
For new stables, &e., at Treborth, for Mr. RB. Davies, aleo cost = any part Kingdom, or : 
LP. r. " i iain : 
iliama (accepted) ........00.+... £1,630 0 0 Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts. [Apvr.} . 6 





» For drainage and sewage disposal, Oakham. Mr. 
C. W. Whitaker, engineer : — 








For an infirmary at Highgate, for the Guardians of the | 
Poor of the Holborn Union. Mr. H. Saxon Snell, archi- 
tect. Quantities supplied by Mr, R, Griggs and Mr, B. 

















ae Bs cnccnntensncrenesonntn nose. £60,009 0 @ 
Me ES ccintnsnniapgnviinitaeiiin 67,704 0 0 
Cr 67,405 @ 0 
Perry & Co 65,939 0 0 
edeccnscancscescancosevenanced 65,370 0 0 
TRORED ithilcsncsececdinsnn 64,9909 0 0 
Mowlem, Bart, & Co. ........... 64,000 0 0 
For the erection of a vills residence on the 
Park Wandsworth. , for Mr, G, 
Messrs. Gribble & Adames, architects :— : 
a. 
) ey Kym -- £1,991 
Lathey, Bros. ....0cs.c00« BDVO  crcesises 1,930 
Adamson & Son8.......¢ 1,819 ccc. 1,774 
Tartle & Appleton... 1,705  rcccsses 1,768 











Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava and 
White Asphaltes. 
& STODARBRT & OG 
Office: 
No. 90, Cannon-street, H.0. [Apvr.] 





(HEBEL SEAVER. 


-~ sen 
oe oe 2&2 @2e2282 eae @ 





Tilustrated by 150 
aronpien hone 
London: B. T, BATSFORD, 82, High Holborn. 


in which suitability of purpose 
considered. Designed by 











Just published, 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. Fourth Edition. Illustrated 








The and Lava upwards of 600 
Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, Pouliry,| A MANUAL of GOTHIC MOULDINGS, 
E£.0.—The best and Pp A ‘Tits Divestione tot Cegping ath ant Se Detementaing teat 
emai gees floors, flat roofs, stables, cow- proveinent by Wk. FAWORET, Ms a aly mo 

and 

terraces, and skating-rinks. [Apvr.] HE TIMBER ANTS 

Whitland Abbey Green Slates.—These Union-court, 
Quarries are now fully opened out, and are SIME LIN & CO, ‘Sttigners-haleourt, 
ducing Slates in all sizes, and in er Tia = alee 
sound, and of choice green linhed in one lacge vol. (1.000 with numerous 
and further particulars, apply to the MAN. a ULES, TABLES, and 
Clynderwen, R.8.0., Carmarthenshire, [Apvr. para te fenane = os mneet resent i 

J. & Sons, Docks, Gloucester, | sto8,of Civil Rng! Author of “Railway Machinery,” “ Bx- 
supply BEST BLUE SLATES direct from| “Ths isthe work written for mechanical engineers 
Welsh Quarries, and BROSELEY ROOFING | the omtastsa! ne meas isery.’ +, Tin bso aoplins wasting 
TILES direct from Works, free in fall trucks| ‘te m-sasteal engine... We frou s vor 
to any railway station. Prices and terms on | spies wn, wsven fora tn ll, the bot of its Kind yet 
spplication. (Apvr.] London’ BLACKIE & SON, Patemnoster-baildings. 








CHAPPUIS PATENTS 


FOR 


REFLECTING LIGHT.—DAYLIGHT REFLECTORS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, ALSO 


ARTIFICIAL LIGHT REFLECTORS 


P, E. CHAPPUIS, Patentee. Factory, 69, Fleet-st. London, E.0. 


N.B—DIAGRAMS AND PROSPECTUSES ON APPLICATION. 


oer ety 






























